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Brooklyn Botanic 


Garden Publications 


THE PLANT WORLD. By C. Stuart Gager 


A popular survey of botanical problems 
and results. 136 pages, 79 illustrations. 
Bound in stiff paper. 75 cents 
POPULAR GUIDE BOOKS 
No. 2. Gardens Within a Garden: A gen- 
eral guide to the grounds of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 36 pages, 
16 illustrations, folding map. 25 cents 
No. 3. The Story of Our Metate: A Chron- 
icle of Corn. By Dr. F. W. Hodge, 
Curator, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation. 25 pages, 14 
illustrations. 25 cents 
No. 5. The Rock Garden of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. By Montague Free. 
55 pages, 28 illustrations. 40 cents 
No. 6. Japanese Potted Trees (Hochi- 
noki). By Bunkio Matsuki. 11 pages, 
11 illustrations. 40 cents 


Remittance should accompany orders 


ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY 
BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


BROOKLYN N.Y..U.8.A. 





Blueberries 


Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 





Nurseries 
Joseph J. White, Inc. 


ITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 








GARDEN DIGEST 


— the ‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary —- always 
watching for the best ideas. 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 


TREE PEONIES 
’ fl Comprehensive assortment at $8 to 
1 : $65 each. Descriptive catalogre 
Is ‘awe. il mailed free on request. 


—*FRENCH LILACS 














Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds. Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 


mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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y Garden Work for Early March 

2) , 

HEAVY pruning of young fruit trees is not advisable. It prevents 
the trees from making normal growth. Prune by thinning out 

weak branches and shortening lateral growths just enough to keep 

the tree in shape. This applies to established trees not newly planted 

whips. 

This is not the time to uncover plants and bulbs but to protect 
them from the variable March weather. Keep bulbs and perennials 
dormant as long as possible with a light covering of boughs or straw. 

Sow seeds of annuals indoors, especially those of vines which need 
a long season such as the moonflower. 

Prune the rugosa roses by thinning out the old canes and shortening 
the tips of the newer ones. The Grootendorst roses will flower much 
better if they are severely pruned. This work can be done any time 
that the weather is favorable. 

Dust sweet peas being grown indoors with sulphur to prevent 
mildew. When the young plants are ready to climb stick small pieces 
of brush into the pots. 

The treasure flower (gazania) is an interesting low growing an- 
nual for a hot sandy location in the garden. Order seeds and sow 
them indoors upon arrival. 

At least three different makes of George Washington memorial 
tree markers are now available in assorted designs and sizes. Memo- 
rialize the occasion of the tree planting with a dignified marker. 

Uncover the sash of coldframes on bright sunny days so that the 
soil may become warm and sufficiently dry for planting late in the 
month. 

Violas and pansies may be brought into flower many weeks ahead 
of time in a coldframe. 

Force alpines growing in pots into bloom by plunging them in a 
coldframe. Use them for home decoration. 

In sections of the country infested with tent caterpillar and gypsy 
moths, gather the egg clusters or paint them with creosote. 

Rhubarb growing in a bright sunny spot may be started into growth 
early by covering each plant with half a wooden barrel or better still 
by erecting a frame over the plants. Keep the glass on and bank the 
frame on the outside with soil or manure. Cover with heavy mats on 
cold nights. 

Grafting of fruit trees may be done soon. Cut the scions now and 
store them in sand or peat moss. Try the newer varieties. 

Lily-of-the-valley may be forced at any time during the Winter. 
Try flowering a few pips for Easter. 

Wood ashes are a valuable fertilizer in the garden but unless the 
soil is very acid do not use wood ashes on lawns. 

Asparagus starts early in the season and, for this reason, the soil 
should be enriched and cultivated as soon as possible. Spread salt over 
the bed to check the weeds. 

Set grape trellises, arbors and lattice work in order when the frost 
leaves the ground. 

Transplanting of ornamentals may be done to advantage in the 
southern states now. 

House plants may become infested with aphids and other insects 
from now on. Keep them sprayed. Stimulate new growth with an 
occasional liquid fertilizer, either home made or proprietary. 

Finish with the dormant spraying in the orchard or about the 
home grounds. 








Orchid Plants | 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 
PRICE LIST sent upon request | 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc.| 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 
ORCHIDS 
Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our ‘““HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
gestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 














Choice Rock Plants TAKE NOTICE 


and Iris 
Our Specialty 
Send for Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


issue of Horticulture. 








3 EAST 14TH STREET 








Anybody wanting to know more about 
the Lenox Misty Sprayer which has 
been running in this paper, may refer to 
page 15 upper right corner of January 


THE LENOX SPRAYER MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 








The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1932. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 

Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


$%-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 — 2%4-in. pot, $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
eee. oe 4 "5b us the 160200 ° i 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or ower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 





New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 
Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 




















LATER'S 


INIUM 


UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WEREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 
doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 
Seeds $1 pkt. None Better Regardless of 
Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS 


DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soe. 
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No More Insects 


to harm flowers 
shrubs, plants and evergreens 
when you use Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray. Kills pests instantly. Recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Club of America. Inex- 
pensive too — only $3 gallon, $12 
five gallons. 





Wilson’s O, K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Regussered 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 


spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilu- 
tion with water. Gallon $10 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


Now is the time to use Wilson’s Scale-O . . . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. E 3 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 


Cleveland West Palm Beach 


CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 











Rocky Mt. Wild Flower 
SEE for Rockeries and every little 


nook and corner. A mixture 

of many of the loveliest va- 
rieties, such as Blue Bells, Pasque Flower, 
Indian Paint Brush, Colorado Cacti, Colum- 
bine, Colorado Dwarf Asters, Colorado Wild 
Rose, Fireweed, Blazing Star, Yucca and 
many others. Pkt. 10c; 3 Pkts. 25c. 5 Colo- 
rado Cacti for $1. Very attractive for table 
gardens. Currency or 2c stamps. 


MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4575 Wyandot Street Denver, Colorado 





Princeton Handbook 
A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Thirty best kinds. Dunlops at $3 per 1000; 
5000 at $2.75 per 1000; 10,000 at $2.50 per 
1000. Price of everything down where it belongs. 
100 Mastadon everbearing strawberry plants for 
$1.25 postpaid; Premier at $4 per 1000; eight 
evergreens, 12 to 15 inches, postpaid for $1; 20 
Spirea V. H. postpaid, $1. Trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens and all kinds of farm and garden seeds. 
See our free Economy List before you buy. 


ALLEGAN SEED AND NURSERY CO. 
Box I Allegan, Mich. 


HORTICULTURE 











FERTI- FLORA 
The ODORLESS Liquid Plant Food 


A scientifically compounded Elixir which, mixed with water, supplies to the 
plant the very acids and salts which chemists and botanists claim are needed 
to bring health and beauty and bloom. 

Now available in LARGE sizes 
Pe $1.00 1 gallon 
fa1des’ os sacmmidetes 1.75 65 gallon carboy ..............-12.00 


Home size bottles: 4 oz. $.25, 8 oz. $.50 
Prices F.0.B. Dedham, Mass. — From your local dealer, or direct 
F. G. PHILLIPS CO. 
10 CIRCUIT ROAD, DEDHAM, MASS. 
ONE QUART MAKES FIFTY GALLONS OF PLANT FOOD 


1 quart bottle 
Yq gallon 
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Consider This Trip — An Investment 


Start planning now to see the 


Fourth Cleveland {flower Show 
MARCH 12 to 19 


Public Auditorium 
filling the entire building — 3 floors 
Many Florists and Gardeners feel they cannot afford to 


miss seeing the Cleveland Show, which is considered— 
the most outstanding Show of the year. 


This is made possible by Cleveland’s large model Munici- 
pal Auditorium. Premiums, over $40,000.00. 
One or more ideas secured here will more than repay the 
cost of the trip. 

Executive Office — 959 Union Trust Bldg. — Cleveland, Ohio 
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ba Beautiful 
Garden of 


ROSE 









Every one a genuine “Seal Kraft’ trade- 
marked plant — large, 2-year-old, field- 
grown — GUARANTEED to live and 
bloom true to name the very first season. 
Our PATENTED sealing process pre- 
serves full life and vigor from Nursery to 
Garden, insuring safe planting—dquicker 
growth — better bloom — no disappoint- 
ments. 


A Fine Garden of Roses 
$5.88 postpaid 
All Everblooming. Every color and shade 
including the latest. 
Talisman Souv. De Geo. Pernet 
Victoria Dame Edith Helen 
Red Radiance Duchess of Wellington 
Los Angeles Pink Radiance 
Sunburst Mme. Butterfly 
Columbia J. lL. Mock 


Less than 12 Roses, 49 cts. each, plus 5 
cts. additional per plant for packing and 
postage, except Talisman which is 75 cts. 


plus 5 cts. 
—Ample fertilizer sent 


FREE with each full dozen if 


orderedimmediately. Also FREE our 
valuable ‘Seal Kraft’’ rose booklet. 
THE MANCHESTER 
NURSERIES 
BOX 367-8 
MANCHESTER 
CONN. 


























RARE PLANTS 


for the home and conservatory. Send for 
cataiog and Spring supplement. A few fine 
specimens of “Old Man" cactus, Oephalo- 
cereus, sen‘lis for sale. 


W. I. BEECROFT 
Star Route, Box 62 Escondido, Calif. 











HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 





TREE MOVING 


Thirty years’ experience in moving 
mature trees 


PLANTS 


Large specimens from private estates 


Taxus 

Dogwoods, pink and white 

Large flowering Japanese 
Crabapples 


Larger than usual nursery sizes 


Cotoneasters 
Azaleas 
Mountain-laurel 
Rhododendrons 


Spraying, Fertilizers, and Humus 
EDWARD J. HALLORAN 


95 DEDHAM STREET 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
TEL. CENTER NEWTON 1502 


MASS. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Destroy these Thieves 
of Tree Vitality 


Certain insidious enemies of your beautiful 
trees, like the golden oak scales shown on the 
left, suck the life-giving sap from tender twigs. 
By killing twigs and branches, they endanger 
glorious foliage and menace general tree health. 
Enlargement 34% Now is the time to prevent this vicious de- 
ee ae struction. In the early spring months, depend- 
ing upon the locality, these difficult pests are 
most vulnerable and are most easily controlled 
by skillful use of powerful dormant sprays. 

Let Bartlett help you in this important 
matter. Without any obligation, a Bartlett 
Associate will gladly have a friendly talk with 
you about the particular spraying needs of each 
of your trees. 

Effective dormant spraying requires accurate 
scientific knowledge. Bartlett Dendricians, ex- 
pertly trained at the Bartlett School of Tree 
Surgery, follow methods scientifically developed 
at the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. 
Despite this added safety, Bartlett services 
cost no more — really cost less in the long run. 

Use the coupon below if you wish a 
Bartlett Associate to call, or communicate with 
the nearest office. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT CO. 
EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES—~WICKS NUWUD. BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR Home Off.: Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices : 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Danbury, Conn. 


ae White Plains Pittsfield, Mass. 

~ Boston Wilmington, Del. 
Westbury, L. I. New Haven,Conn. 
Orange, N. J. Manchester,Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. E. Providence, R.I. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery  Richmond,Va., Box8,West End Station 
Washington, D. C., Box 3103 


and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 
THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO., Stamford, Conn. (HO-2-32) 
Without charge or obligation, I would like to talk with a Bartlett Associate about my trees, 
Name.. a pe wabinwnwmiedéasinairendoma ew barcanse Sowee ae ee tes eee ee 


Address 





The Adams Elderberry 


eo the neglected native fruits, none is more deserving 

of attention than the elderberry, Sambucus canadensis. 
Although it is one of the most common of roadside shrubs 
and has long been highly esteemed for its fruit, if one is to 
judge by the rapidity with which the berries disappear from 
the bushes, its improvement has long been neglected. IT'wo or 
three improved forms have been propagated, but none have 
survived in the trade, except the Adams. 


Some years ago the late William W. Adams of Union 
Springs, N. Y., began a systematic search for superior wild 
forms and from these selections raised several generations of 
seedlings. Several of the most promising were fruited on the 
grounds of the experiment station at Geneva, and eventually 
one was propagated and disseminated as the Adams. 

For those who have land suited to elderberries and a market 
for the crop, the Adams elderberry is offered as being much 
superior to wild kinds. The berries of the Adams are very 
large, some being nearly a third of an inch in diameter, and 
are borne in large clusters. Single clusters have yielded over a 
quart of berries. The originator claimed a yield of 30 quarts 
from one plant grown in tree form. 

They may be grown on land too wet for other fruits, and 
require very little care. Propagation is easy, as the cuttings 
root readily and make strong plants in one season which bear 
fruit the following year. Pruning is simple as it is only need- 
ful that the older canes be removed and one-year old canes 
be cut back. 

Elderberries are popular for wine and for pies, and may be 
canned for Winter use. The plant is rather coarse in habit, but 
the roadside clumps in bloom make a striking mid-Summer 
picture. Birds are very fond of the fruit. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The Resurrection Fern in the South 


OLYPODIUM polypodtoides, sometimes called resurrec- 

tion fern, gets its name from its behavior. It curls up and 
appears quite dead when dry, but opens out flat and hur- 
riedly turns green when a rain comes. It is common enough in 
southern United States and is widely distributed in South 
America. It differs from its relative, P. vulgare, in that it 
is somewhat smaller and more gray in color. In the South 
this fern is found growing in the crotches of trees, usually 
white oaks, and nearly always high enough to be out of 
reach. One would never notice the little dried-up ‘“‘curls’’ in 
passing in dry weather, but let a rain come and one wonders 
what sort of parasite the tree has growing on it. 

The root stocks are creeping, woody and covered with 
brown scales. In this way, the fern is able to penetrate the 
bark of its host plant in all directions, adhering in such a way 
that it is almost impossible to separate them. Last Fall I 
found a huge white oak tree which had fallen long enough 
for the bark to become loose. The fern had covered the entire 
upperside of the trunk. I used part of it to line a hanging 
basket and filled it with other native ferns: Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus, Pellaea atropurpurea, Asplenium platyneuron, 
A. trichomanes, Woodsia obtusa, Cheilanthes lanosa, C. to- 
mentosa, and two plants of Lygodium palmatum, giving a 
variety of nine ferns. All lived and grew nicely. This basket 
has caused more interest and comment than anything in the 
greenhouse. Should I make another basket I would omit the 
woodsia, as it is not a good green at all seasons. Asplenium 


| trichomanes was soon crowded out. Pellaea atropurpurea and 


| 
| 


| Asheville, N. C. 


Cheilanthes tomentosa proved the best, excepting of course, 
Lygoditum palmatum. 


—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
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New Extra Early Hicde Chrysanthemum 
Gleams like Burnished Copper. and Gold 


—" 





ATURE’S marvelous magic brought forth this new Chrysanthemum— 
the first of a new race of summer and arly autumn blooming hardy 
Chrysanthemums for the garden. 


The color illustration on the reverse of this page is a superb repro- 

duction of ALADDIN in its autumn bloom. There you see the depth 

of color as lovely as Talisman rose; there you see the lights and shadows playing 

over the petals; there you see the substance and character of the flowers. The first 

(or summer) flowers are a beautiful bronzy apricot-orange, lighter than shown in the 
picture. As the season advances the color deepens to the tones of the illustration. 


Aladdin has been tested thoroughly for hardiness and blooming habit, and proved 


LA PEN eminently satisfactory. The first flowers come in late July and e: rly August, the last 





disappear only when Jack Frost kills back the plants. The blooms last for ten days or 
two weeks after cutting, thus making Aladdin superb for decorative purposes. 


ron. 
apecieo 
parent 


has received numerous medals and Aladdin is an ideal variety—combining hardiness, extra-early blooming habit 
awards of merit and carried off ‘ . : “ — 
high honors whenever shown. in the garden, and the unusual quality of an extra-early variety for forcing under 
i glass. Add the superb color ‘of the flowers to these and Aladdin at once becomes the 
. GOLD MEDALS foremost hardy Chrysanthemum of modern times. No autumn-blooming plant 
| September 7, 1931 can take the pl and no 








Atlantic City Flower and Garden P t. 7 : : : 
(For the most outstanding undisseminated *mum can take the place of Aladdin. The price is 


perennial novelty for 1932.) most reasonable. Your order for plants should be D [y \ | N 
September 12, 1931 . LAL A 


apevian FOR 


| = ; placed at once, sending your letter to our Mr. S. A. 
assachusetts Horticultural Society ‘ ° ° ° ° 

Robinson who will give it prompt attention. 

OTHER AWARDS is offe red this year at prices much 


lower than usually asked for intro- 


August 18, 1931 9 ductions of less value. Extra-heavy 
First Class Certificate from the North stock in three-inch pots. 
Shore Horticultural Society, Manchester, . 
Mass. Single plants $1 


September 12, 1931 c 
Award of Merit from the Massachusetts 10 plants for $ D 
100 plants for $80 








Horticultural Society. 


October 28, 1931 85 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 6 plants at 10 rate; 25 at 100 rate 


: Certificate of Merit from the Pennsyl- 


0 A lh ated ay anes OT 











vania Horticultural Society. November 6, 1931 
: Rooted cuttings of Aladdin were planted on 
October 20, 1931 June 20. They immediately began putting on a 
Award of Superior Merit from the Gar- vigorous growth and soon caught up with a bed 
deners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston. of hardy Chrysanthemums which had been 


transferred from 4-inch pots to the open ground 
October 31, 1931 during the previous week 


First Prize in class for new varieties, It seems to me that this beautiful bronze 
Canada’s National Flower Show, Mont- Chrysanthemum, on account of controllable 


real, Canada. period of its flowering, is destined to be an asset 
of importance to those of us who are constantly 

Scored 88 points according to rules of the on the lookout for decorative material for her- 
Chrysanthemum Society of America. baceous borders and cutting gardens. You 


deserve commendation for intrcducing a Chry- 
santhemum which responds so easily to cultiva- 
tion and can be had in flower all during the 
summer and fall seasons. —DONALD J. CRIGHTON, 


Convent, N. J 








seal Sat ET RM 


November 25, 1981 
I have had the opportunity of try- 
ing out under actual garden conditions 
your new Chrysanthemum, Aladdin, 
and I can honestly say that it is one 
of the outstanding introductions of 
recent years. Aladdin should have a 
great future in American gardens, for 
it seems to possess all the good qualities 
which one could desire. It is an excel- 
lent cut-flower and is particularly pleas- 
ing under artificial light. —Tuomas H. 
Everett, N.D. Hort., F.R.H.S 
Head Gardener H. E. Manville Sead, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
(Late of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England) 











4,4. 
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LA PAVIA’ 


Aladdin bad no sooner begun to rub the lamp than a buge 
jinni appeared before bim and thundered: 
“What wouldst thou have? I am thy slave, and the same of all 
who bold that lamp in their bands, I and all the other slaves 
of the lamp !””—ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Morris Arboretum in Philadelphia 


M*S LYDIA THOMPSON MORRIS, who recently died 

in Philadelphia, Pa., provided in her will for the estab- 
lishment of a foundation in memory of her brother, the late 
John T. Morris, which will be used to carry on an arboretum 
under the direction of the University of Pennsylvania. Several 
estates in the Chestnut Hill section will be combined to form 
this arboretum. It is expected that the Morris Foundation will 
distribute plants, conduct scientific investigations, provide a 
post graduate course in botany and employ eminent scien- 
tists to lecture. The gardens of the Morris country home con- 
tain many beautiful features, including unusually fine rock 
and wall gardens. 


Newly Accredited Flower Show Judges 


The new 1932 judges, accredited by the Federated Garden 


Clubs of New York State, are as follows: 

Mrs. C. L. Altemus, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Elliott Averett, Chatham, 
N. J.; Mrs. James Baird, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, Belmont, 
Mich.; Mrs, Willis H. Carrier, Essex Fells, N. Y.; Mrs. Roland Carter, South 
Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Mary A. Case, Madison, N. J.; Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr., 
Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Douglas H. Cooke, New York; Mrs. John E. 
Craig, Great Neck Estates, L. I.; Mrs. Magruder Craighead, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Z. W. Craine, Norwich, N. Y.; Miss Mary R. Cross, New York; Mrs. 
Waldo E. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mrs. Warren W. Cunningham, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas E. Debevoise, New York; Mrs. James 
Devlin, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. E. O. Dorman, New York; Mrs. Charles 
Doscher, New York; Mrs. John Joy Edson, Jr., Sewickley, Pa.; Mrs. Ralph 
C. Erskine, Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. William J. Fa- 
gan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Amy Ferris, New 
York; Mrs. C. F. Grieshaber, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Mrs. Alfred S. Griffiths, Amityville, 
L. I.; Mrs. L. D. Granger, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. W. Lloyd Heath, White Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. 
William F. Hencken, Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. 
Ralph P. Hinchman, New York; Mrs. Charles W. 
Holton, Essex Fells, N. J.; Mrs. F. R. Hood, East 
Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Clinton Inglee, Amityville, 
L. I.; Mrs. F. B. Jewett, Short Hills, N. J.; Mrs. 
Warren Kinney, Morristown, N. J.; Mrs. Allan F. 
Kitchell, Old Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. Morton Kyle, 
Plymouth, Mass.; Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln, Port 
Washington, L. I.; Mrs. M. R. Mackay, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Forbes McCreery, New York; Mrs. 
Gilbert Montague, New York; Mrs. Frederick 
North Morgan, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles 
A. O’Donohue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Alfred Os- 
good, New York; Mrs. Bayard L. Peck, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. H. R. Piper, Greenwich, Conn.; Mrs. 
Howard S. Porter, Dobbs Ferry. N. Y.; Mrs. 
Charles E. Potts, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Doris 
Rowell, Stamford, Conn.; Miss Edna Schayer, 
Ridgefield, Conn.; Mrs. William F. Small, New- 
bergh, N. Y.; Mrs. J. Barstow Smull, New York; 
Mrs. George R. Snyder, North Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; Mrs. H. F. Southard, Cranford, N. J.; 
Elizabeth S. Steingerten, Nanuet, N. Y.; Mrs. A. 
B. Thacher, South Orange, N. J.; Mrs. H. D. 
Thomas, Paterson, N. J.; Mrs. C. B. Tyler, Plain- 
field, N. J.; Mrs. C. H. Vail, East Orange, N. J.; 
Mrs. Charles H. Warner, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Samuel H. Watts, New Canaan, Conn. 





Cherry Blossom Pilgrimage to Washington 


A trip to Washington in cherry blossom time has been 
arranged by the Delaware County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. A special train has been chartered, and an invitation is 
extended to members and friends of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society to take advantage of this opportunity to visit 
Washington in the bicentennial year, with a trip to Arling- 
ton and the tomb of the unknown soldier, the Lincoln 
memorial, and the display of cherry blossoms, as well as other 
points of interest. The exact date depends upon weather con- 
ditions, but the group expects to leave Philadelphia either 
Thursday, April 14 or 21, at 8:30 a.m., and return to Broad 
Street Station, Pennsylvania Railroad, at 8:30 p.m. Addi- 
tional particulars may be obtained of Mrs. J. E. Schuyler, 25 
North Harwood Avenue, Upper Darby, Pa., or Mrs. Walter 
Lees, 49 Richfield Road, Upper Darby, Pa., before April 1. 


Coming Lectures in Boston 


It is announced by The Cambridge School of Domestic 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture that four lectures on 
gardening will be given by Professor Stephen F. Hamblin in 
the Junior League ballroom, Boston, Mass., in March. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained from The Cambridge 
School, 53 Church Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Wall Garden in the Morris Arboretum Near Philadelphia 
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FLOWER SHOWS JUST AHEAD 








Chicago’s Flower Show 


to Municipal Navy Pier, erected by the city of Chicago 
at a cost of over $10,000,000, will be the site for the 
sixth annual garden and flower show of the Garden Club of 
Illinois, April 2 to 9. This building has ample facilities to 
accommodate the largest expositions. 

The garden club exhibits, which include 20 classes, are 
completely filled. The Chicago parks, professional growers, 
and many of the leading private estates will be represented. 
The commercial flower growers and florists will have an entire 
section devoted to their displays. The North Shore Horticul- 
tural Society and National Association of Gardeners (North 
Shore of Illinois branch) will be represented. 

Mrs. W. L. Karcher, president of the Garden Club of 
Illinois, is in full charge of the show, Mrs. Joseph E. Cal- 
lender and Mrs. George M. Kendall assisting. 


The Philadelphia Show 


te Philadelphia flower show in the Commercial Museum, 
March 7 to 12, will cover 113,000 square feet of floor 
space. The high glass roof of the building will add to the 
spaciousness of the effect. 

One of the outstanding features of the 1932 show will 
be a giant rose garden of Henry A. Dreer, to cover 4800 
square feet, planted entirely with Olympiad. 

This year there is to be a newcomer among the rock 
garden exhibits, one of outstanding interest, which will be 
planned and planted along English lines. 

The owners of the private collections of orchids in the 
vicinity are always generous and bring to the show the 
finest specimens of their conservatories. Mr. Louis Burk’s 
exhibit will cover 400 square feet, the plants being ar- 
ranged as one finds them growing in their native habitat. 

The Hosea Waterer garden, with a charming little house, 
will be a fine example of everyman’s garden. The wee 
green-shuttered house, surrounded with nodding tulips, 
will doubtless be the Mecca of the many artists who come to 
paint. The W. Atlee Burpee sweet peas will be breath-taking. 


Boston Flower Show 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society will make an 

experiment this year by starting its Spring exhibition in 
the middle of the week and continuing over Sunday. There 
will be a private view for members and guests Wednesday 
evening, March 9. The show will be opened formally to the 
public at 9 a.m. on Thursday, March 10, 
and will close at 10 p.m., Monday, 
March 14. 

Gardens will be featured, all the main 
hall being given to them, except for a 
huge exhibit at the lower end representing 
a typical Dutch scene with canals and 
windmills in the distance and thousands 
of tulips in full bloom in the foreground. 

‘The garden clubs have united in put- 
ting on a great May garden to fill one of 
the smaller halls. The lecture hall will be 
given over wholly to tropical plants with 
orchids in great numbers, but with a 
jungle garden, which was planned by the 
late Albert C. Burrage, as the central 
feature. A memory garden in honor of 
the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson will be a 
feature of the show. 





The President’s Cup, to Be Awarded in Boston 


New York’s Flower Show 


HE nineteenth annual flower show in New York opens on 

March 14 and continues through that week. Advance 
entries clearly forecast an even more extensive show this year 
and the management will be justified in having secured an 
additional floor. The forthcoming show will be more varied 
in character in regard to the garden classes, Spring-flowering 
bulbs not being the dominant feature this year. There will be 
a large rose garden, a border of roses, two large garden arrange- 
ments of rhododendrons and azaleas, and four rock gardens. 

The Garden Club of America has large space on the mez- 
zanine floor. The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State 
have been given about twice the area accorded them heretofore 
and on the fourth floor where, too, will be the tea room. 

By this new layout the third floor will become a vast and 
varied display of exhibits in the smaller classes. ‘The feature will 
be the tulip borders, as the special trophy competition has been 
applied to this class and there will be five 30-foot borders. 


Cleveland’s Coming Show 


LEVELAND’S fourth flower show in the Public Audi- 

torium, March 12 to 19, will fill three great exhibition 

halls to capacity. More than 30 garden clubs in Greater Cleve- 
land will stage exhibits covering half the main hall. 

The junior exhibitors (public schools from 16 counties in 
northeastern Ohio) will fill the corridors on the main floor 
and balcony with plans, bird houses, models of gardens and 
dish gardens. Fred Breitmeyer, nurseryman of Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., will display at least 1,200 giant snapdragons, all seed- 
lings, many varieties of which have never been viewed before. 
They will be of many hues. 

Another lovely spectacle, but of a more formal type, will 
be the Conard-Pyle display of roses which will occupy 1,200 
square feet and will have 600 roses arranged as a formal garden. 

Plans are being developed for a most effective arrangement 
of 10,000 carnations, which are being sent to the Cleveland 
show by the Colorado State Florists’ Association. 

This year at least 200,000 persons are expected to visit the 
show and the amateurs will be especially interested in the 20 
intimate gardens to be set up. Prize awards of $40,000 are 
listed. M. A. Vinson is executive director of the show. 


National Show in Hartford 


ARTFORD, Conn., is to have this year’s national flower 
and garden show put on by the Society of American 
Florists. It will be held April 2-10 in the 
State Armory and will be attended by 
A visitors from all parts of the country. 
Thomas Desmond and associates, land- 
scape architects, have planned the layout 
for the show and the entries will include 
large displays of acacias and orchids. 
There will be a rock garden occupying 
300 square feet, a 500-foot bulb garden, 
a garden covering 800 square feet, a cactus 
garden from Texas, and great numbers 
of roses. 

One of the educational classes calls 
for a typical foundation planting. Spe- 
cial interest is expected to be shown in 
the new rose Souvenir and in other 
novelties. 

It is expected that the show will be one 
of the most beautiful ever seen. 
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Lilium Sargentiae, One of Wilson’s Discoveries, Is Milk-White Within, Rose-Purple to Greenish Without 


Plants for Wilson Memory Gardens 


ARDEN clubs, park commissioners and private growers 

in various parts of the country are planting or plan- 

ning memory gardens in honor of the late Ernest H. 

Wilson, keeper of the Arnold Arboretum and one of the 

world’s best known plant hunters. Although an Englishman 

by birth, Dr. Wilson was looked upon as belonging to 

America and. certainly, he did more for American gardens 

than any other plant hunter, many of his introductions hav- 
ing been flowered in this country for the first time. 

The establishment of memory gardens bearing his name is 
made possible in any part of the country and in Canada, too, 
because of the wide variety of the plants which he brought 
in, some being of value only in the South and California, 
while others are hardy enough to endure the rigors of the 
North. 

In small gardens where space for shrubs in variety cannot 
be found, it is feasible to plant a border devoted to Dr. 
Wilson’s perennials and the lilies for which he is responsible. 
There already exists in one of the parks in Rochester, N. Y., 
a large planting of evergreens made up wholly of Wilson 
discoveries. As a matter of fact, this particular memory garden 
came into being long before the plant hunter’s death but is 
now held in particular high regard by the park authorities. 

The question naturally arises, ‘Among the thousands of 
plants which Dr. Wilson introduced, which should be chosen 
for a memory garden?” It is a happy thought to use first of 
all those which were particularly dear to the plant hunter’s 
heart. In the shrub list the Beauty Bush called Kolkwitzia 
amabilis may well be given first place. Dr. Wilson never saw 
this plant blooming in China, but seeds brought home by 
him produced flowering shrubs with which he immediately 
fell in love. In one of his books he calls it ‘‘that most delight- 
ful of shrubs’’ and says that it would occupy a central posi- 
tion in any garden which he might plant. This Chinese shrub 
looks much like a weigela, or diervilla, as the botanisfs have 
now rechristened that old time favorite. It has a more elegant 
habit, however, and in mid-June it becomes a fountain of 


pure pink. The flowers are followed by fruits immersed in 
shining white hairs, giving an effect something like that of 
the Smoke Bush. The kolkwitzia is a little slow to become 
established and may stand still for a year or two after being 
planted. After that it will grow fast, however, and become 
the glory of the garden. 

Probably Malus theifera will come next. This is half way 
between a shrub and a tree and is best planted as a specimen. 
If any shrub is entitled to a position in the center of the lawn, 
it is this Tea Crab. It has an upright spreading crown with 
somewhat zigzag branches, giving it a charming beauty of 
form throughout the Summer. The flowers are pink in the 
bud but pure white when fully open. Wilson considered this 
the most beautiful of the deciduous small trees introduced 
by him. 

Another and larger crabapple which is excellent for the 
North is the Cutleaf Crab, Malus toringoides. This is the 
last of the crabapples to flower and is considered the hand- 
somest of all the oriental crabapples. 

Lonicera maacki podocarpa is worth a place in any garden, 
whether a memory garden or not. It is lovely in flower and 
equally attractive in the Fall, when its rich red berries are 
produced. It has the advantage of holding its green leaves into 
December and is the last of the honeysuckles to ripen its fruits. 
Like all honeysuckles, it must have abundant room, failing to 
thrive if forced to touch elbows closely with its neighbors. 
All the honeysuckles, too, require a fairly rich soil. 

Garden makers who live south of the Mason and Dixon 
line can plant Lonicera nitida with confidence. This is a 
handsome honeysuckle which has already been planted widely 
in England and which seems to belie what has just been said 
about the necessity for plenty of elbow room because it can 
be used most acceptably as an evergreen hedge. It is a hedge, 
however, that is of course kept well sheared; it would not 
bloom satisfactorily with such close planting. 

Wilson introduced several spiraeas but probably Spiraea 
trichocarpa is the one which he would have best liked to find 
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growing in a garden bearing his name. It has been grown 
long enough for its worth to be tested, blooming at the end 
of June. It is one of many excellent plants introduced from 
Korea and is sometimes called the Korean bridal wreath. 
Probably it will never displace Vanhoutte’s spiraea, as some 
enthusiastic growers have prophesied, but its long racemes of 
white flowers and its arching branches make it delightful. 

So far, no plant bearing Wilson’s name has been included, 
but Wilson’s Pearlbush, Exochorda giraldi wilsoni, is an 
especially good shrub for the North, being very hardy. It 
grows up to 15 feet high and becomes rather leggy, for which 
reason its best position is in the back row of a shrub border. 

Dr. Wilson had a very friendly feeling for the cotoneasters, 
but in making a choice of these useful shrubs one must be 
careful to select those which he introduced. The family is a 
large one and some have come from other sources. Cotoneaster 
hupehensis is one of the best known of the species Wilson 
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The Fine New Iris Kublat Khan 


brought home, but is not to be recommended in spite of its 
beauty, because it has a weak habit and often dies without 
apparent cause. It is better to choose C. racemtflora soongarica 
or C. divaricata. The former has the more upright habit and 
grows to be eight feet tall, while its running mate grows only 
six feet in height. Both have bright red fruit which lasts well 
into the Winter and are, therefore, to be numbered among the 
useful double duty shrubs. 

C. dammeri is an evergreen trailing shrub with coral-red 
fruit, which is well adapted to rock garden use. In the Fall, 
however, it requires protection, but C. horizontalis perpusilla, 
another prostrate species, is distinctly hardy. It is not ever- 
green, to be sure, but is adorned in the Autumn with red and 
orange colored foliage, as well as bright red fruits. 

Perhaps the Summer lilac, Buddleia davidi magnifica, is 
more closely associated with Wilson's name in the minds of 
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some gardeners than any other shrub. It grows by the side of 
mountain streams in China and it looks especially well in 
association with water, but can well have a place anywhere 
in the garden, the fact being kept in mind always that it has 
a spreading and somewhat straggling habit of growth. Long 
tail-like clusters of rich purple flowers may extend to a length 
of two feet and are much sought by butterflies, which ac- 
counts, no doubt, for the fact that this shrub is sometimes 
called the butterfly bush. It is fair to say that Dr. Wilson 
objected to this name at first, preferring Summer lilac, but 
gradually became accustomed to it and allowed it to appear. 

The buddleias must have rich soil to do well and insist 
upon plenty of moisture. They will not thrive in dry sandy 
soil. It is the common practice in the North to cut the 
branches to the ground every Fall, as they are commonly 
winterkilled otherwise. Some garden makers are now finding 
it better to cut back only the ends of the canes, the latter 
then being staked and protected with burlap. 

Northern growers will be obliged to do without most of 
Wilson's beautiful evergreen barberries, but in any reasonably 
protected places can grow Berberis julianae with confidence. 


_This makes a beautiful semi-circular shrub which should have 


a location allowing it to be seen from all sides. It grows to a 
height of eight feet, with yellow flowers and black fruits. 

Probably B. vernae is the best of the Wilson barberries 
which drop their leaves. Dr. Wilson was very fond of it and, 
indeed, it makes a lovely picture when in flower, the deep yel- 
low blossoms being strung closely along slender arching stems. 
It is lovely, too, in the Fall when covered with salmon-colored 
round fruits, which are almost translucent and which fairly 
weight down the branches. Dr. Wilson once said that this has 
the most graceful habit of all the hundred different barberries 
growing in the Arnold Areboretum. 

Of course such a list as this might be extended almost 
indefinitely, but enough has been written to indicate a wealth 
of material on hand for the making of a Wilson memory 
garden devoted to shrubs. If it is desired to use perennials, one 
need only suggest those which are now to be found in most 
good nursery catalogues, including Aconitum wilson, Arte- 
misia lactiflora, Thalictrum dipterocarpum, Anemone hupe- 
hensis, Corydalis thalictrifolia, Iris wilsonit, and Senecio 
clivorum. 

With the perennials may be included the Wilson group of 
lilies, with the Regal Lily first, followed by Sargent’s Lily, 
Miss Willmott’s Lily, the Formosan Lily, Henry’s Lily, and 
David's Lily. The use of Sargent’s Lily keeps green the mem- 
ory of two noted men, Dr. Wilson and his esteemed chief, 
Prof. C. S. Sargent. 

Several of the wild roses which Wilson introduced might 
be especially appropriate for memory gardens in certain loca- 
tions. In this list should certainly go Rosa helenae, which was 
named for Dr. Wilson's wife. Two others worth planting are 
R. moyest and R. omeiensis. 


The Iris Kublai Khan 


UBLAI KHAN is a fine, tall bearded iris which was raised 
by E. Bruce Williamson of Bluffton, Ind. It was intro- 
duced to commerce in 1931 and is an example of the great 
improvement among irises at the present time. Mr. William- 
son’s introductions are noted for their vigorous growth and 
good foliage and Kublai Khan is no exception, as it makes a 
fine, sturdy plant, with stems that are strong enough to hold 
up the large flowers without the necessity of staking. This iris 
is what is known as a bicolor, having ‘‘standards’’ (petals) of 
a crisp, silky, medium blue with a slightly greyish cast and 
““falls’’ (sepals) of rich, velvety red-purple. Being very florif- 
erous, a mass of this variety makes a gorgeous picture when 
combined with some of the lighter colored blends such as 
Vesper Gold or Dolly Madison and with the addition of a 
pale blue such as Duke of York, one can have an effect hard 
to beat. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. —Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 








Perennials Which Are New or Rare 


created more stir than the new Aladdin chrysanthemum. 

To begin with it is very early flowering. In addition, it 
blooms from August to frost. It is fully double with a typical 
Fall coloring, burnished copper or terra cotta bronze. There 
is a gradual deepening of the color, however, as the season 
advances. This variety has won many awards, and the Massa- 
chusetts originator thinks so much of it that it is being 
patented under the new plant patent law. 

Several other new chrysanthemum varieties are to be intro- 
duced this year. Daybreak is described as being identical in 
color with Seashell, except that it flowers two weeks earlier. 
Vivid, which flowers about the first of October, approaches 
the rose, American Beauty, in color—a rosy crimson or 
amaranth shade. It is so tall growing and striking in color 
that it makes a splendid accent plant. Yellow Gem, a neat 
pompon variety, is colored bright canary-yellow and is fine 
for cutting. Early Bronze is a fine large button variety, colored 
bronzy yellow, which is reliably hardy in cold climates and 
blooms by mid-September. 

The Japanese mountain chrysanthemums are distinctly 
new and, in addition to being suited for planting in the 
garden, where they will make shapely bushes covered with 
small single flowers in October, they may also be grown in 
pots and trained into cascades after the Japanese manner. 
The colors are pink and soft gold. In the chrysanthemum 
class is an improved shasta daisy, called Burbank’s Frilled, 
which has large beautiful white frilled flowers which keep 
coming all Summer long. 

Violas are receiving more and more attention in this coun- 
try, probably because of the popularity of rock gardens which 
provide ideal growing conditions for them. It is gratifying to 
learn that the English favorite, Maggie Mott, is now avail- 
able. This viola, as well as Apricot, is more likely to come 
through the Winter unharmed if the sprawling stems are 
pegged down at the end of the Summer. These stems will 
produce new growth the following Spring. From across the 
water has come Huntercombe Purple, a large-flowering variety 
with sweet-scented purple blossoms. Rosina, the dainty pink 
fragrant violet, is not new but has a use not heretofore real- 
ized by amateur gardeners. It makes a charming edging plant 
which in early Spring becomes a mass of delightful pink 
blossoms. 

From viola Jersey Gem have been derived a number of new 
violas including Lavender Gem, light lavender in color. Little 
Gem makes a small compact tufted plant, ideal for rock 
gardens. One of the latest novelties is Royal Gem, which is 
equal to Jersey Gem in hardiness, and which blooms con- 
tinuously from early Spring to frost, even during the Summer 
months. The unusually large flowers are deep blue in color 
with a small yellow eye. Long flower stems make them splen- 
did for cutting. 

Hardy asters are the show flower in the Autumn garden 
and, to insure plenty of bloom, young plants should be set 
out in the Spring. Some of the prominent varieties are 
Lavender King, Queen Elizabeth, white, Emperor, purple, 
and Freedom, violet blue. Skylands Queen is a particularly 
outstanding variety with lavender blossoms two inches in 
diameter and long cutting stems. Sunset resembles St. Egwin, 
except that its blooms are larger and clear pink in color. 

Aster hybridus luteus has been the subject of much con- 
troversy; whether or not its parents are asters, goldenrods, or 
something else remains still in dispute. Nevertheless, this 
variety makes a fine showing in the garden, with light airy 
heads of soft yellow clouds that are produced in late Summer. 
A choice rock garden aster is found in Aster farreri, Big Bear, 
a ten-inch high beauty having large violet flowers early in the 
Summer. 


Patel wen no perennial of recent introduction has 


The last word has not been said in phlox. Persons having 
old muddy-colored varieties in their garden should make a 
point this year to discard them for the better, newer varieties. 
The size of+the individual flowers has been greatly increased 
in the novelties, as for example, in Colorado, the florets of 
which are larger than a silver dollar. The color is scarlet red 
with a pale crimson eye. It is worth noting that the old 
flowers, for the most part, drop before their color fades 
materially, so that the mass effect is always brilliant. 

Other recent introductions include W. Kesselring, a large- 
flowered variety with blossoms colored intense violet marked 
with a distinct white eye, and Mrs. W. Van Beuningen, a 
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Royal Gem, a New Viola 


self-colored rich salmon-red. The earlier flowering Miss Lin- 
gard has been a favorite for many years, but a variety of the 
same type called Miss Verboom, which made its appearance a 
year or two ago, was not well received because its color was 
poor. However, another new variety known either as The 
Queen or Pink Beauty promises to be of merit. It is early 
flowering like Miss Lingard, having the same desirable habit 
and is clear mauve pink in color. 

Phlox divaricata laphami has undergone some improve- 
ment in Perry’s Variety, which originated with the famous 
English firm. Perry considers it one of his finest new peren- 
nials. The plants make a tufted growth producing many 
branching stems bearing large plumbago-blue flowers. 

A brilliant variety of Oriental poppy of American origin, 
which was a favorite many years ago but that has been lost 
to commerce is Parkmanni. True stock has been found, and 
this variety is now being re-introduced. Sass is a new variety 
that is bound to have an appeal because its very large, pale 
pink blossoms have beautifully crimped petals. 

More anemones would be grown in New England gardens 
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if they could be made to flower early. An early September 
blooming variety has been derived to meet this situation, and 
it has been called by the originator September Charm. It is a 
hybrid between the Chinese anemone and anemone Queen 
Charlotte, and from these two parents it has inherited the 
earliness and freedom of bloom of one, and the fine color and 
large flower of the other. Its blooms are a delicate silvery 
pink, shaded with rose and mauve. This variety may be con- 
sidered a distinct achievement. 

The new hybrid daylilies have already received much praise 
and deservedly so, because they are great improvements over 
the older kinds. Hyperion comes to this country well recom- 
mended, it having been given an award of merit last year by 
the Royal Horticultural Society of England. It makes vigor- 





Tithonia Speciosa, an Interesting Plant From Mexico 


ous growth and produces immense flowers colored canary- 
yellow. 

There are many varieties of garden pinks but Beatrix 
stands out as being one of the best recent introductions. The 
clustered blossoms are salmon-pink in color. Furst Bismark 
has also been well received. It is a double everblooming sort 
with reddish pink blossoms. An extremely hardy sort is 
Highland Queen, probably one of the most brilliant peren- 
niai pinks with scarlet vermilion flowers. It may be grown in 
the rock garden or border. 

Primroses deserve more attention in this country. A choice 
new variety is Queen of Heaven, which derives its name from 
its clear blue color without the slightest trace of magenta. 
There is a pale yellow center. This is a variety of Primula 
acaulis, and it is particularly suited to the woodland garden. 

Long names are an abomination, and yet foreign origi- 
nators of plants continue to burden their novelties with names 
such as nepeta Souvenir d’Andre Chaudron. This plant 
grows taller than the familiar catnip, and it should be given 
a position among other perennials. The flowers are large and 
light mauve blue in color. 
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The Mexican Sunflower 


F late there has been much mention, in various horticul- 
tural magazines, of the Mexican sunflower, Tithonia 
speciosa. Some of the descriptions are true but some read like 
fairy tales. The tithonia is not a “‘strikingly neat plant’’ nor 
does it ‘‘run wild in California.’’ In fact, it is not a native of 
California at all. It is a tall annual, and, unless controlled, a 
rather ungainly one. Heat seems to be the factor that controls 
its size. In Mexico it grows to bush size, but where the 
weather is cooler the growth is curtailed. The whole plant 
suggests a gigantic zinnia, and where conditions are suitable it 
is most satisfactory as a background for a zinnia bed. T. 
speciosa has woody stems, large leaves and single zinnia-like 
flowers of intense orange-scarlet. If it is contented, it has a 
long period of bloom, but nothing can be expected from it 
where it cannot have heat and sun. 

In the East it is best to start the plants of T. speciosa under 
glass and plant them out before they become too ungainly. 
They are excellent for placing before a hot wall or fence and 
are not particular as to soil. 

While the flowers are worth while and a well grown 
plant a very striking object, there seems something lacking in 
its beauty. The flowers are often unevenly formed; one feels 
instinctively that there is room for improvement and that 
something should be done about it. Cannot we find some 
earnest hybridizer (they are all too few today when we need 
them most) to take 7. specrosa in hand and turn out a first- 
class garden plant? What an opportunity for a hybridizer 
who will cross it with zinnias and produce a stalwart bushy 
annual with neat and uniform flowers, ranging through all 
the zinnia colors,—some single, some double and some semi- 
double! 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Forced Hyacinths Planted Out 


NOTICE in your column headed ‘“‘Garden Work for Early 

February,’’ in the February 1 number of Horticulture, that 
the statement is made, “‘Although other kinds of forced bulbs 
will make some showing in the garden, hyacinths and paper- 
white narcissi cannot be expected to succeed . “ 

It has been my experience that hyacinths do very well in 
the garden after having been forced in the house. I have several 
varieties that have thrived for several years outside. I have 
sometimes forced hyacinths a second time in the house, but 
not as well as the first time. The variety ‘“‘L’ Innocence’ has 
usually produced two flower spikes to a bulb when forced. 
My only trouble has been that the stems are not strong 
enough to hold up the heavy flower heads, and have needed 
staking. 

—Katharine L. Storer. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Value of Artemisia Lactiflora 


NOTICED an article in a recent issue of Horticulture in 

which Artemisia lactiflora is mentioned as a perennial 
growing well in Canada, but not seeming to thrive on Long 
Island. This plant does very well here in southern New York, 
growing five or six feet high and making a perfect bouquet 
of small, white, sweet-scented flowers, which last well when 
cut and which combines especially well with other flowers. 
They come in August, at a time when there are comparatively 
few, fine, white perennials. My experience leads me to believe 
that this is one of the best of the newer perennials thriving in 
ordinary garden soil. My plants grew so tall last Summer and 
so heavy that we were obliged to support the stalks with stout 
stakes. 

—Mrs. William L. McLaughlin. 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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+ is pleasant to find that new interest is being shown in 
roadside plantings. Wild roses as rivals for “hot dog”’ 
stands and barbecue grilles are to be appreciated and ap- 
plauded. No doubt, the George Washington bicentennial cele- 
bration has given an impetus to this work, but there is no 
reason to believe that it will stop when the year of celebration 
has passed. Half a dozen states are now giving much thought 
to the matter—states as far removed as Oregon on the west 
coast and Massachusetts on the Atlantic side. The movement 
is particularly well advanced in Pennsylvania and Connec- 
ticut. 

I recently heard Mrs. Edith Banghart of Medina, Wash., 
give a lecture which was devoted largely to alpine plants but 
in which she referred to roadside improvements. She particu- 
larly advocated the planting of wild roses because of the 
naturalistic effects which they produce and the ease with 
which they could be grown on bankings. She said, however, 
that they should be planted in pots, a fact which is commonly 
overlooked, I suppose, but which may be of great importance. 

According to Mrs. Banghart, there is much loss when the 
practice of planting in pots is not followed. Often there is no 
opportunity for watering the newly set plants and if the sea- 
son happens to be dry they are likely to perish. When in pots 
they hold the moisture to much greater extent and as the root 
system develops, it finally breaks the pots, even when clay 
pots are used, and permits the roots to burrow deeply into the 
soil. This planting in pots may mean the difference between 
success and failure. Probably success will be even more certain 
when fibre pots are used for starting plants and for trans- 
planting purposes. 

Even when flower planting is not followed, roadsides may 
be made beautiful. This fact is demonstrated in Texas where 
every effort is being made to save fine trees and to provide 
attractive views for motorists. 


ARDEN terms are often confusing to amateurs. This, 
perhaps, is more particularly true of rock garden terms. 
Scree is an example. 

The term scree is very well defined by that seasoned Eng- 
lish plantsman Clarence Elliott in ““The New Flora and 
Silva.’’ He speaks of screes as “‘those jolly slopes of loose 
broken rock, of varying fineness or coarseness, that pile them- 
selves up at the base of almost every cliff.’’ In his experience, 
a scree soil is best made of one part sifted loam, 
two parts leaf mold and two parts sand, one parts; 
of this mixture being added to five or six partsof | 
broken stone. The chips of stone should be of 
varying size and of a porous nature. The stone 
chips are the chief ingredient of a scree mixture, 
only enough soil being used to make the chips 
thoroughly dirty. If chips are scarce, weathered 
cinders, the size of a walnut down, or old crushed 
bricks may be substituted. For appearance sake, it 
is well to cover this material with a light layer of 
stone chips. 

As little or as much of the rock garden may be 
converted into a scree as is desired. The position 
always should be elevated so that there is good 
drainage. Io make a pocket for the scree mixture, 
remove the soil to a depth of 18 to 24 inches, 
filling in with the mixture. 

Plants found growing naturally in screes have 
long tap roots and crowns or tops especially 
adapted to withstand the assault of the shifting 
stone chips. Of course, this condition does not 
exist in the garden and yet only certain plants 
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thrive in such stony soil. These include all of the Kabschia 
saxifragas and their hybrids. Other plants are Campanula 
alliom, C. zoysi, Viola cenisia, Thlaspi rotundifolium, and 
Myosotis rupicola. Catalogues of specialists in alpine plants 
list many other scree plants. 

Moraine, according to Elliott, is a term popularized by 
Reginald Farrer. In the Alps, the moraines have been formed 
by glaciers carrying down and heaping up masses of crushed 
rock through which flows constantly cold water coming from 
the melting glaciers. A similar condition in the rock garden 
can be obtained only by making special cement-floored foun- 
dations and installing perforated water pipes underground 
so that the moraine may be sub-irrigated. This type of garden 
is so fussy that it has lost favor even in England. Moraines 
have been replaced by screes. 


EVERAL very practical articles from the pen of Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry have appeared in Horticulture at different 
times. Mrs. Henry is an ardent botanist and I learn that she 
recently made a trip with her husband, Dr. Henry, two 
daughters and two sons, to a remote mountain fastness in 
British Columbia, seeking for the long fabled ‘Tropical 
Valley."’ This spot was found at the confluence of Racing 
and Toad rivers. There was nothing very tropical about the 
location, to be sure, except the heat; but the hot springs which 
abounded in the valley were so numerous and so large that the 
ground itself was heated. Mrs. Henry gathered great numbers 
of plant specimens, which have been divided between the 
Royal Botanical Garden of Edinburgh, Scotland, and the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. She also 
brought back 50 rare plants to be grown in her experimental 
garden at Gladwyn, Pa., among them several notable albino 
specimens. 
AM charmed with the new carnation which has just been 
named Ernest H. Wilson in honor of the late keeper of 
the Arnold Arboretum and one of the world’s most famous 
plant hunters. The new carnation is a seedling raised by F. 
Dorner & Sons Co., of Lafayette, Ind. It is a brilliant scarlet 
with a large flower, and had Spectrum as one of its parents. 
This is particularly interesting, inasmuch as the name Spec- 
trum was suggested by Dr. Wilson. It seems appropriate to 
have an offspring of Spectrum given Dr. Wilson’s name. 





A Tree-Lined Highway in Texas 
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From “‘Gardens of Colony and State’ 


A flight of curved grass steps leading to the upper level of the garden of the Ladd house, in Portsmouth, 
N. H. Steps such as these, though often found in southern gardens, are a most unusual feature in old New 
England gardens. At the top of the steps and to the right ts an old rose bush known to have been there 
since the garden was first planted in 1763. 











Gardens of Caliber and State’ 


having a life span of more than 25 years. Gardeners who 

have a chance to observe the life of plants find that 
“‘peonies, dictamnus, hemerocallis, tulips, narcissus, scilla, 
and lily bulbs sometimes exceed 50 years, and their progeny 
go on for much longer. Wistaria vines live 100 years, but 
this only with most careful care of the main trunk which 
decays and falls apart; the off-shoots, self-rooted, of these 
ancient vines will live, however, as long as the conditions 
which foster them are present. Roses are known to have lived 
a century and more, but this again only with care of the old 
wood. The great majority of very old rose bushes are off- 
shoots of much older ones. The age to which box lives is a 
much disputed question. The variety suffruticosa, which is 
the box of most old gardens, doubtless lives 200 years, and 
perhaps more, but when such box in New England, where 
the climate is not too kind, attains a height of six or eight 
feet with an equal width and a stem or trunk nearly a foot 
in circumference in 110 years, one wonders what happens in 
the next century.”’ 

Thus the popular tradition concerning the great age of 
plants in old gardens is exploded in ‘“‘Gardens of Colony and 
State,’’ a stupendous record of gardens and gardeners of the 
American colonies and of the republic before 1840, which 
has been compiled and edited for the Garden Club of America 
by Alice G. B. Lockwood. 

Nevertheless, many old rare plants have been preserved on 
the grounds of historic estates and many are illustrated and 
described as, for instance, the York rose bush set out by 
Abigail Adams in 1788 at the Adams’ mansion in Quincy, 
Mass. Considerable historical data has been discovered con- 
cerning the Endecott pear tree said to have been planted by 
the Governor in Danvers in 1630. The old trunk has rotted 
away but the suckers still persist in bearing crops of the sugar 
pear. 

But the interest in this book is not solely in plants, al- 
though there are many references to them, including splendid 
lists of ornamentals that were grown in a number of historical 
gardens. Old homes and estates are given much consideration, 
as for instance the John Brown house built in 1786 in Provi- 
dence, R. I. An interesting point is made in regard to Rhode 
Island gardens. There was a very close connection between 
the early traders in Rhode Island and the Dutch traders from 
New York, and in view of the fact that Rhode Island was 
settled during the height of the Tulip Craze, it is very certain 
that tulips were in the earliest gardens of Rhode Island. 

It is interesting, indeed, to trace the development of the 
town commons. The changes made in Boston Common are 
very well illustrated in this book by several engravings, the first 
being a ‘Prospective view of part of the Commons” in 1764. 
Town greens were, in fact, an important part of many New 
England settlements and so well was the town planting 
carried out in New Haven that it became known as the “‘City 
of Elms.”’ 

No one person could have compiled such an elaborate book 
as this one single-handed. It was for this reason that com- 
mittees were appointed for each of the states represented. A 
concerted effort was made to search all of the earliest records 
and the bibliography of several hundred references is evidence 
of how well this feature of the work was done. The book is 
rich in quotation and, happily, footnotes have been included 
so that persons interested may go to the original sources. Old 
plates have been reproduced ad lib, and to these have been 
added hundreds of remarkable photographs which bring the 
total number of illustrations in this book of 464 pages to 


Prrsring 2 in colonial gardens were short-lived, seldom 





***Gardens of Colony and State,’’ compiled and edited for the Garden Club of 
America by Alice G. B. Lockwood. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Price $25.00. 


approximately 600. Rare etchings, crude drawings, original 
photographs and pictures of estates in their present-day con- 
dition make this book, from the point of illustration, unique 
and the only one of its kind. 

The states under consideration are Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio and 
Illinois. A special section of the book has been set apart for a 
discussion of fences and enclosures of many different types, 
ranging from a picket fence used in 1620 in an Indian deer 
hunt in Canada to the stately stone and marble gate of the 
John Brown house. A short but important appendix suggests 
plants to be used in restoring old gardens. These are divided 
into the periods before 1700, from 1700 to 1750, from 1750 
to 1800, and between 1800 and 1840. Needless to say the 
index is very lengthy. 

Unfortunately the cover is not as heavy as one would 
expect it to be for a book of such large dimensions—10 by 
14% inches—but the paper is of very good quality. The 
Garden Club of America is to be congratulated on the perfec- 
tion of this book. It is understood a second volume is in 
preparation. 








From “Gardens of Colony and State’’ 


Philip Miller’s Plan Which Was the Ideal of Many Colonial Gardens 
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Western American Lilies 


HAVE read with interest the article about lilies by Mr. 

Harmeling in the October 15 number and those of the 
Roving Gardener later. I am afraid that Mr. Harmeling is 
giving advice, based on his own conditions, that might be 
rather dangerous to follow in many situations. In north- 
western California, under rather good lily conditions, I could 
not follow his advice at all. Vashon Island in Puget Sound, 
where Mr. Harmeling lives, has a climate which is most 
favorable for lilies, and Mr. Harmeling does wonders with 
them, but a climate where moisture is seldom a cause for 
worry is seldom granted to us Americans. 

Of the west American lilies the following are decidedly 
moisture loving and are never found away from moist 
meadows, living stream banks, or about springs: Lilium par- 
dalinum, L. parryt, L. parvum and the varieties L. roezlt, 
L. maritimum, L. parviflorum and L. occidentale. 

It is true that from a superficial view some of these might 
be styled bog lilies. L. maritimum, for instance, is often on 
hummocks in bogs. I have seen L. pardalinum on rotted logs 
in mucky swamps and in stream courses where water always 
flows over its roots; likewise L. parvum luteum in mucky 
little swamps where one was much soiled in getting them out. 

Yet L. maritimum also grows in sandy areas where, after 
midseason, there is little moisture excepting from fogs. L. par- 
dalinum may be wild in a rich silty soil which would be most 
excellent potato ground and L. parryi in fine meadows of 
sandy loam only fairly moist late in the Summer. 

The fact of the case is that all of the American group of 
rhizomatous-rooted, so-called bog lilies, find their maximum 
conditions neither in bogs nor in dry land but in soils which 
are meilow and always moist, at least down where their roots 
are, as well as fairly rich in leaf mold. They are never at their 
best in really boggy soils, although they will live in muck, 
and a degree of dryness beyond a certain figure is hopeless for 
them. On this coast Lilium pardalinum does admirably under 
most garden conditions and only requires a loamy soil and 
moderate moisture. 

Now for the ovate-bulbed lilies. We have the following: 
Lilium humboldti and its variety magnificum, the very nearly 
related L. bloomerianum, L. bolanderi and L. columbianum, 
L. washingtonianum and its varieties, L. rubescens and 
L. kellogt. 

None of the species is wild in situations the least boggy or 
even decidedly moist. L. kellogt grows in such a situation as 
I have described for L. rubescens, although nearer to the coast 
and, therefore, receiving more moisture from fogs. Instead of 
oaks, the neighbors are redwood trees and huckleberries. 
L. washingtonianum is found either in open woods or in 
low shrubbery, often in rather dense shrubbery but carrying 
its flower above them. As for soils they may be various but 
are always well drained and almost decidedly loose. 

Acidity enters into the matter to some degree. On the coast 
and where Mr. Harmeling lives, most soils are at least slightly 
acid, while at my place there is much lime in both soil and 


water. 
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L. maritimum does nothing here while L. pardalinum 
thrives, as do all forms of L. humboldti and L. columbianum. 
L. parryi is not happy at all. I have often noted that lilies 
which were only found in some degree of shade in the wild 
thrive perfectly in full sun and often with dry surfaces when 
conditions have been changed. I think the reason is that down 
at the depth at which their bulbs establish themselves when 
mature there is enough moisture and enough protection from 
soil heat, but there is not enough to allow seedlings to live till 
they get down that deep. 

Our lilies are often in woodland or bushy country but 
where some light comes in. For instance, one road winds 
through a redwood forest for many miles and on the upper 
road bank L. rubescens was scattered for miles. Back of the 
road cutting there are none or very few. 

Or L. rubescens again just at the top of a northerly slope 
where the brush is thinnest. When such spots get more densely 
covered few if any lily seedlings are found. If the brush fire 
thins it out the second year may bring them on in numbers. 
There would seem to be a degree of shade which is just right. 

—Carl Purdy. 


Ukiah, Calif. 


Starting Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


UBEROUS-ROOTED begonias should not be planted 

until a pink swelling shows in the center of the dormant 
tuber. Up to this time, the tubers should be kept in peat moss 
in a dry place. When ready, set them in boxes or pots contain- 
ing a compost of one-third leaf mold, one-third very well- 
rotted cow manure and one-third loam. Be sure there is plenty 
of drainage in the bottom of the container. Set the tubers so 
that the top center is above the soil. Water sparingly at first 
but as soon as the leaves begin to form, more water may be 
added. 

When the new shoots are three inches high, lift the plants, 
if they are growing in boxes, and place them singly in three- 
inch pots. 

They may also be spaced out in boxes until the weather is 
sufficiently settled outdoors to permit setting the plants in the 
open ground where they are to flower all Summer. It is advis- 
able to pinch off the first flower buds so that the young plants 
may have a better opportunity to make a strong growth. Use 
tuberous-rooted begonias as bedding plants in partial shade, 
under trees, in window boxes having northern or eastern 
exposures, or as house plants in pots or hanging baskets. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
American home book of gardening, by Leonard Barron. Garden City, 
Doubleday, 1931. 
“—— jardins, by G. Rait. Paris, Société francaise d’éditions d'art, 
Bird watching in the west, by Frances S. Twining. Portland, Ore., 
Metropolitan pr., 1931. 


—- perennials; 4th ed., by Alfred C. Hottes. 


Compositions de jardins, par Jean-Jacques Haffner. 


N.Y., DeLaMare, 

Paris, Vincent, 

Diseases of ornamental plants, by R. P. White. New Brunswick, 
N.J., N.J. experiment station, 1931. 

Ernest H. Wilson, plant hunter, by Edward I. Farrington. Bost., 
Stratford, 1931. 

Flowers of the wild, by Frank C. Pellett. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Gardens of colony and state; comp. and ed., by Alice G. B. Lockwood, 
for the Garden Club of America, v.1. N.Y., Scribner, 1931. 

Horticultural trade directory (5th ed.) 1932. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

The outdoor living room, by L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. 
N.Y., Macm., 1931. 

Some insect pests and plant diseases of Indiana, by F. E. Sheaffer. 
Indianapolis, State of Indiana, 1930. 

Studies of the genus delphinium, by E. I. Wilde. 
nell experiment station, 1931. 

Study to be quiet; ed. by B. L. Edwards. 

Two royal domains of France, by D. McDougall. 


Ithaca, N.Y., Cor- 


Lond., Benn, 1928. 
Lond., Cape, 1931. 
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EW Roses and rare Roses, originated in America, in England, in 


N France, and Australia, are now grown in quantity by the producers 
of the ‘“‘world’s choicest nursery products.” 


In this group are Hybrid Teas of marvelous colors—golden yellow, 
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—each one having that perfection of 
form, color and fragrance that we insist 
upon before it is labeled with the familiar cellu- 
loid Star Tag which is your assurance of 
highest quality. Star * Roses are the “Choice of 
those who Know”, because they are field grown 
under expert supervision and guaranteed to 
bloom or your money back . . . The 1932 edition of the 
famous “Star Guide to Good Roses”’ shows seventeen new 
varieties and a total of nearly 200 of the best roses for 
America, 62 illustrated in natural color. 


This fascinating book is Free. Send for your copy today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists for 35 years 


West Grove 292, Pa. 


STAR ROSES 


UARANTEED TO BLOOM 








[t's time to think about 


The 
BACKYARD GARDEN 


the indispensable book by 
EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and Editor of “Horticulture” 


7 prem little volume replete with practical information on every 
detail of the subject. It tells the why, when, how and where of liming, 
planting in coldframes, sowing seeds in the house, cultivating and water- 
ing, bugs, witch grass, weeds, etc., etc. There are many valuable short 
cuts and handy reference and planting tables. It contains new and in- 
dispensable information on vegetable growing. 

Illustrated, $\.50 


THE STRATFORD ComMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


copies of THE BACKYARD GARDEN—$1.50 





ADDRESS 





vermillion, scarlet, silvery pink, cherry-red, and copper-orange. Here, too, 
are Climbing Roses, brilliant in color and most desirabie in habit. 


In addition to these new Roses, there are many worthy and popular 
varieties, indispensable in every garden of Roses. All these Roses—new or 


old—are modestly priced. 






























Here we mention a few of R 
the new Roses that have OSe@S 
been introduced in America 
recently. by 
Hybrid Teas Bobbink & Atkins 
Autumn. Bright Yellow. is more than a catalog — it 


Helen Fox. Golden yellow. 
Mrs. Sam McGredy. Red. 
Olympiad. Blood red. 
President Deville. Red. 
Mrs. Beatty. Soft yellow. 
Roslyn. Golden yellow. 


Climbers 


Henry Linger. Yellow. 
Royal Scarlet Hybrid. 


Hybrid Rugosas 
Dr. Eckener. Pink, suffused 


is a text-book on the best 
Roses for modern gardens. 
Nearly a thousand varieties 
of Roses are listed; their 
merits and demerits are 
freely discussed; all varie- 
ties are classified and ar- 
ranged to make selection 
and ordering easy. A copy 
will be mailed free on re- 
quest to those who intend 


gold. to plant Roses. (A charge 

Polyanthas of 50 cts. must be made for 

Johanna Tantau. Rosy catalogs sent west of the 
white. ; Rocky Mountains. ) 








| Easiest, Most Beautiful Way 
TO ADORN YOUR HOME 


ISTINCTION, beauty— charm! The proper setting adds all these to any home, 

mansion or modest cottage. You make sure of just the right setting hor your 
home, with selection from strong thrifty growths of famous varieties from every 
land in which evergreens grow when you choose Hill's Evergreens. 


HILES EVERGREENS 


adorn many of the finest estates in America as well as 
the dooryard, and lawns of modest cottages. With our 
new catalog you can make your selection now. 


Any assortment will be balled, and burlapped ready 





The Finest Evergreen 
Book We Have 
Ever 

Published 


for prompt shipment on your order, for the season's : . oe 
planting. You make sure of fresh sturdy stock. ——— 
Send for Our New Catalog Dundee, iMinels 
Send me your Ever- 


Just off the press. Over 100 illustrations of variety 
and arrangement— 50 beautiful plates in actual colors. 
Complete with information of what, when and how 
to plant. Enclose 25c¢ which will be refunded on 
any order you may send us. 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists. Largest Growers in America 
BOX 317. DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


green Book. | en- 
close 25c. 
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A Few of the 200 ROCK PLANTS Offered by 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


SAXIFRAGA 
AIZOON 


“From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains,” this gem 
from the Arcticregions, 
with its spray of cream- 
colored flowersin June, 
rising from a beautiful 
silver-encrusted ros- 
ette, while one of the 
loveliest of Alpines, yet 
is one of the easiest of 
Rock Plants to grow. 
50c each. Six other saxi- 
frages are offered in 
our catalog. 


ASTRAGALUS 
BLAKEI 


A beautiful little Alpine 
from the coldest moun- 
tains of the North. 
Grows 8-10 inches high 
with a raceme of deep 
blue, pea-like flowers 
in July. This is the first 
offering of this rare 
plant in America. 





SAXIFRAGA AIZOON 


ERIGERON HYSSOPIFOLIUS 


From the cliffs of Labrador, this little rose-colored daisy on its slender 
8-inch stems, is a lovely little Alpine, new to American gardens. 50c each. 


The above are all easy to grow. Should be given lime. May we send our free catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept H, Barre, Vermont 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES _IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Proprietor Manager 




















| Mr. McFarland’s Zinc Labels 


T is possible to considerably simplify the excellent hints 
given in your issue of February 1 about permanent plant 

labels made of zinc. 
I have many of these labels, put into use 17 years ago and 


| yet entirely legible. There is no reason why they should not 


last indefinitely. Where they become weather-worn, the plati- 
num letters which result from the proper use of the writing 
opportunity actually stand up. 

For shrubs, those who want to work this plan will find 
it quite easy to cut a little longer strip of zinc, making it 
about an inch wide at the broad end and a quarter inch wide 
at the other end, so that it may easily be twisted around a 
limb, which it cannot cut as a wire can cut a limb. Seven or 


| eight inches long is not too long. 


The labels can very easily be prepared by cleaning them 
with steel wool, which is much more convenient to handle 
than emery paper. All that is necessary is to get down to the 


| surface of the zinc. 


The ink itself can be simplified. Platinum chloride is the 


| chemical best to use. A 10-grain vial of this can be had for 


about $1.50. Dissolved in four ounces of water it will make 
enough ink for thousands of labels. If a gold pen is used, 
every drop of the ink is effective; if a steel pen is used the ink 
attacks the steel and makes frequent dipping necessary. There 
is nothing about the solution to corrode or damage anything, 


_ and no deposit is left on the fingers in use. 


50c each. | 


What happens is that when this ink is applied to freshly 


| polished zinc the hydrochloric acid in it attacks the zinc and 


deposits the platinum as a black, permanent metallic coat. 
Many modifications of the zinc label are possible. My rock 


| garden has a little right-angle stick-in label which seemingly 


is entirely permanent. 
So far as I know, this is the most permanent label possible 


| to make, save another form which is much more expensive 


| and need not here be described. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


_ Harrisburg, Pa. 


A House Plant From South Africa 


Rhee agen gquadrifida was known among gardeners as 
early as the 1870’s, and after having dropped out of 


| sight for many years, it is now becoming common again. We 
have been growing it in Waltham for about five years, and 


find it one of the most useful small plants we have. It comes 
into flower by the end of December in our greenhouse. An- 
other point in favor of C. quadrifida is the fact that it is an 
excellent house plant. Any amateur who can handle the 
lobster cactus will find this plant more satisfactory because 
of its more free-flowering habit. It will endure much drier 
atmosphere than the average plant. 

C. quadrifida is a native of South Africa. It makes a very 
shapely small plant, and is propagated from leaves; also, 
quantities of small plants will form on the ends of the old 


| flower stems, if they are not cut off as they go out of flower. 
| These may be removed and laid on the top of a pan of sand, 


until they form roots, when they may be potted in a light 
sandy loam. We find they form the prettiest plant in a three- 
and-one-half-inch pot or small pan. They enjoy full sunshine 
Summer and Winter, and cannot be too cool if protected 
from frost. If, however, it is required to flower early, C. quad- 
rifida may have a night temperature as high as 50 degrees 
with a corresponding rise during the day. 

The flowers are white tinged with red, and form a beauti- 
ful panicle, coming from the end of every stem. I feel sure 
that when this plant is better known, it will be considered 
one of the best for the window gardener. 


—George F. Stewart. 


Waltham, Mass. 
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CHOICE HARDY LILIUMS 
for Early Spring Plantings 


While all hardy Lilies are not adaptable for Spring plantings we have 50 varieties which include 
some of the most strikingly lovely ones which are suitable, a few of these will be found appended. 


AURATUM Wild collected bulbs in two sizes $3 to $4 per doz., $20 to $30 per 100 


We specially recommend these collected auratums on account of their great freedom from disease. 
Auratum, and its varieties Platyphyllum, Virginale, Pictum, Rubro-Vittatum. Speciosum in five 
vars., Rubrum, Magnificum, Melpomene, Album, Album Kraetzeri; Hansonii, Batemanniae, Japon- 
icum, Henryi, Philippinense Formosanum, Tenuifolium, Pyrenaicum, Sulphureum, Monadelphum, 
Umbellatum, several vars., Elegans in var. and other good varieties. 


Liliums can be planted any time now when the ground is free of frost. 





CHOICE HARDY ROSES 


We carry 175 varieties of hardy roses in stock, these include such fine varieties as Autumn, 
Olympiad, William E. Nickerson, Portadown Fragrance, Golden Dawn, Jacotte, Scorcher, The 
New Dawn, Pink Gruss an Aachen, Caledonia, Impress and many more. 

Amongst interesting varieties which are not new but worthy of more attention are Austrian 
Copper, Agnes, Spinosissima Altaica, Moyesii, Ecae, Zanthina, York and Lancaster, Cabbage, 
Damask, Penzance Briers and Omeiensis. 


We have a splendid lot of Standard or Tree Roses; these are all worked on the Oregon Brier 
with heavy perfectly straight stems, far ahead of rugosa. Of these we have 12 varieties. 





HARDY PERENNIALS and ROCK PLANTS 


We have a very fine collection of these, including some good novelties amongst Primulas, 
Lewisias, Silenes, Asters, Aconitums, Meconopsis, Papavers, Trollius Pumilus, Helleborus, Iris, 
Viola Royal Gem, and Chrysanthemums. 





FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 


Amongst these we are offering Hybrid Rhododendrons in 10 varieties, Azaleas in 12 varieties, 
Fothergilla Major, Lilac Macrostachya, Syringa Sweginzowi, Cornus Kousa Chinensis, Vitex 
Macrophylla, Forsythia Ovata, Ilex Crenata Bullata, Malus Theifera and Daphne Mezereum. 


We have always in stock good supplies of 


VIGORO, SCREENED LEAF MOLD, CANADIAN WOOD ASHES, 
FINE BONE, QUALITY BRAND SHEEP MANURE 


Catalogues for the asking Inspection cordially invited 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT AND. FEDERAL STREETS , WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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MICHELL’S NOVELTY VIOLA GEMS 


ARKWRIGHT RUBY (New). This beautiful 
bright ruby crimson Viola has_ wonderful 
terra-cotta shadings with the added attraction 
of being exquisitely fragrant. 

YELLOW QUEEN (New). A delightful com- 
panion to Arkwright Ruby, being a pure deep 
yellow, very free flowering. 

These Violas are of outstanding merit and will 
be welcome additions to your garden. They are 
of the large flowering, free blooming type and 
come true from seed. We offer these Viola Gems 
at $1.00 each per large packet, or the two for 


$1.75 
OUR 1932 CATALOG 


describes the best in Flowers, Vegetables, 
Bulbs and Plants, also Fertilizers, Insecticides, 
Garden Tools, etc. 


Send for your copy today 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


512 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























H. L. FROST & CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY £INSECT CONTROL 








Rare Plants at Remarkable Prices 


Two year old plants of mammoth long-spurred Columbine of the rare and ex- 
quisitely beautiful Dobbie strain. Seeds producing these plants were gathered from 
plants costing from $1.00 to $4.00 per plant. This healthy Scotch strain produces 
3 and 4 inch blooms of rare color combinations. $2.50 per dozen postpaid. Will 
bloom this year if moved in April. 

Two year old plants of the magnificent Wrexham strain delphinium. Drastically 
selected seed from named varieties and choicest hybrid plants. Will bloom this year. 
$4.00 per dozen postpaid. 

Two year old plants of giant Shirley Digitalis. $2.50 per dozen postpaid. 

Perennial Lupine plants, Downer and Harkness hybrids and named varieties, 
$3.50 per dozen postpaid. 

Hybrid Pyretkrum plants in separate colors, $2.50 per dozen. 

Collection of rock plants, containing many rare Alpines, $3.00 per dozen. 

Gerbera, Jamesonii Hybrids, $4.00 per dozen. 

Hartje and Elder Daisies, $2.50 per dozen. 

HARDY WATER LILIES AT GIVE AWAY PRICES 
A. $5.00 lily for $3.00 Paul Hariot .... A $4.00 lily for $2.00 
ot ie Solfatare “toe  * @ee 
Helen Fowler .... A $1.50 lily for $1.00 

Our outstanding annual plants are the very choicest of Asters, California Giant, 
American Beauty and Peony types. Plants are grown in the open, both seed and soil 
sterilized and every precaution is taken to produce disease resistant plants. Sepa- 
rate colors in all types, 75c per dozen. 

Plants of named Snapdragons in all colors from seed selected from Max 
Schling’s Glorious Strain of Giant Antirrhinum. 75c per dozen. All plants postpaid. 


All Plants State Inspected 


HILLCREST GARDENS 


Comanche 
Chromatella .... 


Hymera, Indiana 











It’s Free---From JD! 


My new Spring catalogue. Positively different 
from any other. Maybe not better, but at least 
different. Some say it’s “Delightfully Different.” 


It’s free. Write today. 


J e D. Lon g Boulder, Colorado 




















MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 
will give a Course of a 
Lectures “(CONCERNING GARDENS 
at the Hore. VENDoME — Monpays, APRIL 4th, 11th and 18th at 3 o'clock 
Tickets and further details may be had by applying to 


MRS. ROBERT ALLISON WARE, 81 PINCKNEY STREET, BOSTON 
See notice in ““Horticultwre”’ of March 15th, 1932 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 

will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 

for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 

our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 
Visitors Always Welcome 

GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Growing Gerberas in the Greenhouse 


I dug two dozen two-year-old gerbera plants from the garden early in 
October and set them out in a bench in a greenhouse, using a compost of 
good loam, sand and leafmold. The bench is nine inches deep. There is no 
shade on the glass, and the temperature at night runs at 45 degrees. At first 
my plants did well, but they are fast deteriorating. What should I do? 


A COMMON mistake made by amateurs who are attempt- 
ing to grow gerberas in the conservatory is planting them 
too deeply. The crown of the plant should be showing above 
the ground. If the crowns are too deep, scrape off the surface 
soil. They require frequent cultivation; the top soil should 
be stirred thoroughly at least once a week. The temperature 
in the greenhouse should not be low at night. It is best to keep 
it at 55 degrees at night, allowing it to rise to between 65 and 
75 degrees during the day. A low temperature makes the 
plants become dormant. Gerberas require plenty of sunlight. 

The benches should be as deep as possible. Many growers 
prefer to use solid beds so that the strong roots may have 
ample root run. It is not advisable to water the plants too 
heavily when they are first set out, but to give the roots time 
to take hold well first of all. As soon as the plants begin to 
make active growth, they should be stimulated once a month 
with sheep manure, bone meal, or a commercial fertilizer. 
The feeding may be increased as soon as flower buds begin to 
show, but overfeeding should be avoided. 

Gerbera specialists like to get their plants set out in the 
beds as early as possible—in late June or early July—so as to 
have the plants thoroughly established by Fall. Space them 
one foot apart each way. The soil may be enriched with good 
cow manure and acid phosphate. The plants may be flowered 
for one or two seasons. A sharp watch must be kept for insect 
pests. The most common ones attacking gerberas are sow 
bugs, thrips, slugs and cyclamen mites. 

Several improved strains of gerbera hybrids are now avail- 
able so that one may grow plants from seeds if time is no 
object. Sow the seeds in boxes filled with light soil having a 
good portion of leaf mold and a little sand. It is advisable to 
use boxes at least four inches deep. Plant the seeds in rows 
two inches apart, dropping three seeds to the inch. The young 
plants should remain in the box at least three months. They 
are then ready for potting or planting in the open ground 
after the weather has become settled in late Spring. Gerberas 
cannot stand the cold Winters of the northern states and if 
they are grown as garden flowers, they must be taken up in 
the Fall for wintering either in the greenhouse or hotbed. 
The difficulty with growing gerberas from seed is that many 


_undesirable plants are obtained. Selected plants are available. 


_A Winter Blooming Crocus 





F all the many crocus species which are available to 
brighten the Spring rock garden none possesses greater 
merit than Crocus korolkowt, a native of Turkestan and 
southeast Europe. I have written ‘Spring rock garden,’’ but 
in many sections of the country ““Winter rock garden’’ would 
seem to be more applicable, for it expands its golden chalices 
with the first snowdrops. The first flowers were noticed this 
year on January 13. Last year they did not appear until 
February 25, but always they are first. 

When expanded under the influence of sunshine they ap- 
pear gloriously golden-yellow, rich and cheerful in hue and 
to the gardener full of promise and hope for the advent of 
Spring. On dull days they remain closed and are then some- 
what more somber in appearance, for the outer sides of the 
petals are streaked with brown. 

Crocus korolkowi should be accorded a sheltered position 
in the rock garden. When happily placed it increases rapidly. 
As the substance of the flowers is good, it stands up in in- 
clement weather better than do many of the crocus species. 
At the time of writing, this plant has been in full bloom for 
more than a month and promises to continue for a long time. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 
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Growing Dahlias From Seed 


HE “‘veritable rash’’ which travelers in England reported 

a few years ago is now spreading to this country in the 
form of dwarf bedding dahlias, which are easily raised from 
seed. Although the brilliant red and orange colors, to which 
some persons object, are still prominent, hybridization has 
brought out new combinations, so that pink, rose, yellow, 
mauve, and purple are now to be found in the assortments. 
The strains are being intermixed and the resulting races are 
no longer pure Coltness hybrids or Charm dahlias. A number 
of gardeners have shown a preference for Unwin’s dwarf 
hybrids. 

Although it is possible to obtain flowering plants by sow- 
ing the seeds outdoors early in the Spring, it is more advisable 
to start the seeds early either in the hotbed, conservatory or a 
sunny window. If the seeds are planted in late February or 
early March the plants will commence to bloom early in July, 
and they will continue to produce splendid cutting blooms on 
long stems until frost. 

There is no trick to starting the seeds. Prepare the seed box 
in the same manner as for asters, snapdragons and other bed- 
ding plants, being sure that the mixture is light and lacks 
active fertilizer. Scatter the seeds thinly over the soil and sift 
a very light covering over them. When the plants have made 
sufficient growth, transplant them to small pots, if they can 
be kept in the conservatory. Otherwise, set them in boxes. 
Move the boxes of plants into a coldframe in May in order 
that the little plants may make sturdy growth before being 
set in the garden later on. 

Dahlia plants require more attention than dahlia tubers 
when they are first set out in the garden, and must have plenty 
of water during the first two or three weeks. After that they 
will require only the cultivation and watering necessary for 
all dahlias. In addition to the dwarf bedding dahlias, other 
kinds may be grown from seed, including singles, cactus and 
exhibition, all of which may come from one package. The 
fact that the results are uncertain makes the growing of these 
dahlias from seed especially interesting. Furthermore, a pack- 
age of seed may be purchased for the price of a single tuber. 


‘The Blue Baby Snapdragon 


HILE in the search of new and better kinds of rock 


plants all sorts of clews are to be followed. The com- 
mon snapdragon is so fine an annual (biennial in warm 


regions) that if there be alpine perennial species they would | 


be welcome indeed. Some species of antirrhinum are insignifi- 


cant little annual weeds, such as A. orontium. A. coulteri- | 
anum, A. nuttallianum and A. orcuttianum are hardly better | 
and not nearly as useful as the annual toadflaxes. Some peren- | 
nial species, as A. asarina, a drooping plant like a robust | 
Kenilworth ivy, or the bush types, as A. glutinosum and | 


A. hispanicum, are hard hit here by Winter, though hardy in 
England. So far the really hardy permanent perennial is 
A. cranifolium, of which there is no record in books at hand. 

This has vigorous evergreen basal rosettes, like an erinus 
on a large scale, with slender stems to 18 inches, somewhat 
after the manner of the little native annual toadflax. The 
flowers are tiny, of a clear blue, and as they appear in hun- 


dreds in irregular spirals upon the slender stems they remind | 
me of the ladies-tresses of the Summer fields, but dyed a clear | 
blue. The flowers are more like those of its cousins the | 


linarias, but they have the snout and dragon’s face, instead of 
the toadflax spur. 

In good garden soil the plant dies of dyspepsia, but in dry 
stony fields it is hardy and perennial, flowering all Summer. 
In the dry heat of August, when many rock plants shrivel, its 
basal rosettes keep enlarging and sending up spires of blue. 
It seeds freely and germinates as readily as a weed. Though 
only a botanist could recognize it as a snapdragon, it is a real 
gem for the hot rock garden in mid-Summer. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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The Key to Success 
With Hardy Plants 


our catalog with its separate 
individual directions. 

So much for how to go about 
it. Now as to the cost. Way- 
side two year old, satisfaction 
guaranteed plants, cost you 
no more than others, that are 
worth so much less. With 
one you take chances. With 
ours you are assured of suc- 
cess. Send for the catalog, the 
best of its kind published in 
America. Insure your success. 


UCCESS is simple enough. 

It is all in starting right. 
And then staying right. Start 
with two year old, full rooted, 
outdoor grown plants. Big 
clumps that have weathered at 
least two Winters, in our 
fields, and will positively 
bloom first year. Then follow 
the growing directions for 
each plant. 
Easy to do, when you have 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Wayside Gardens 
MENTOR, OHIO 


AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 

























We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successfu!. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square ¢ 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 





55 ft. Sugar Maple one year after moving. ——~ 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have a limited quantity of this beautiful plant left 
for April and May shipment. They are nursery-grown 
and in fine condition. Please order early. 


75c each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ask for Our Complete Catalog 


VARIETIES SEED 
60 WITH CATALOG ] Oc 
nan ag A gg Pagar Pena 
Jtabn-like plant. 
5 COLORED CACTI FOR $1 


Very attractive for table gardens. 
10 Miniature, $1.00, 


DESERT PLANT CO. 


Station A. Box 95, Fl Paso, Texas 
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BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


HALF HOLLOW HILLS 
Long Island 


HUNTINGTON STA., N. Y. 
Phone: Farmingdale 850 


P. M. KOSTER, Mer. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRID SEEDLINGS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
LARGE SPECIMEN FLOWERING 
CRABS 
ORIENTAL PLANES 
NORWAY MAPLES 
SIBERIAN ELMS 


“(o)Hen you drive out to see us, 


proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn at 
the intersection of the Jericho Turn- 
pike and New York Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, about 35 miles from New York; 
then follow the signs erected at the 
corners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, rolling 
country will bring you between our 
large blocks of interesting conifers, 
shade trees and thousands of Rhodo- 
dendrons. Will be glad to send price list 


on request. 











eAnnouncement 


Nursery Stock Formerly Owned by 

the Farquhar Nurseries, Famous 

for Fifty Years, Offered at Abso- 
lute Liquidation Sale 


Unavoidable circumstances have 
made it necessary to sell all plant 
material formerly owned by the 
Farquhar Nurseries, immediately. 
Dedham Nurseries, Inc., has been 
formed for that purpose. 

All the stock is the genuine Farqu- 
har quality and reflects the experi- 
ence gained during fifty years of 
painstaking effort. 

The collection of Azaleas is large, 
there are plenty of Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Trees and _ Shrubs, 
Perennials in great variety, and a 
long list of fine Rock Garden sub- 
jects. In addition, the stock includes 
many large specimen Evergreens, 
and uncommon and scarce plants. 
We wish to sell it all by July Ist, so 
we are offering it at extremely low 
prices. Customers placing orders ac- 
companied by before April 
Ist, may select additional plants to 
the value of 10% of the order. These 
will be shipped at the same time 
without charge. 


Send for Full List 


DEDHAM NURSERIES, Inc. 
DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 0600 


cash, 
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| Treating Seeds Difficult to Germinate 


ROWING plants from extremely small seeds like those | 


of the Japanese hybrid chrysanthemums, cacti, begonias 
and gloxinias is often difficult. The surface soil should be 
kept moist until germination takes place without watering, 
for if water is applied the surface soil becomes too hard for 
the seeds to break through. 

I have found a very satisfactory method by which to over- 
come this difficulty. Instead of wooden seed boxes, I use tin 
pans three and one-half inches deep. In the bottom of these 
pans I place layers of moss lifted with a mat of roots, or the 
commercial kind used for packing by the nurseryman. This is 
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well soaked with water and a sprinkling of fine charcoal 


one part sand to two parts woodsoil, dampened, is added. 
Should the seeds take longer than three weeks to germinate, 
more water will need to be supplied to the moss. To provide 
for this I place a short tube at one end of the pan before 
filling in with soil. One end is at the bottom of the pan and 
the other just above the soil. When more water is needed it is 
run through this tube, thus not disturbing the surface soil. 

After placing the soil over the moss, I sow the seeds as 
thinly as possible on the surface, covering with a sprinkling 
of fine sand and firming gently with the fingers. A glass is 
then placed over the tin, which is kept in a moderately warm 
temperature. The moisture will come up from the wet moss 
and keep the soil sufficiently damp to sprout the seeds, which 
will germinate in a much quicker time and with a greater 
percentage than is possible in any other way. The glass pre- 
vents the surface soil from drying out and air from reaching 


_ the seeds. Should moisture collect on the under side of the | 
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glass, the glass should be lifted and dried, being replaced in 
about 15 minutes. 

As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle, the 
roots will have caught in the moss. By lifting one end of the 
pan the whole mass will be loosened and slipped out, and then 
each seedling can easily be transplanted to its place to grow. 
This simple method is very successful. 


Titusville, N. J. Mary Louisa Hellings. 























spread over it. Then a two-inch covering of soil consisting of | 
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from Rose “Valley Rose Bushes 
“Che Dlorthem Group” 


Six Roses that flourish undis- 
mayed in severe northern or moun- 
tainous or prairie climates. 

“Unusual Rose Colors” 

Five new color blends for the 
rosarian who believes he now has 
all rose colors. 

"“Ciweloe Loveliest Roses” 

The embodiment of all you would 
demand in your ‘ideal dozen’’ Roses. 
Best Reses - New Perennials ~ Shall 
we mail you our 1932 Catalogue at once? 


Rise Valleu 


N UNACLLCA RD. 5, Lyons, N.Y. 














GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


OF AMERICA 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO BETTER GARDENING 


. . . The Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
preeminently the magazine for 
those who love fine gardens. It is 
completely devoted to gardening. 
Its contributors are men and 
women of experience and author- 
ity, whose pungent, pithy articles 
are a pleasure to read. 


. . . In the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
you will find little hints and re- 
finements of the art of gardening 
that will enable you to improve 
your garden, — to make it as fine 
as you have always wished it. 


... A subscription to the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, the aristocrat 
of garden magazines, willincrease 
your pleasure in gardening. We 
offer 13 issues for $2.00. Single 
copies are 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 
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AE GARDEN  MUR/ERIEP 
“Planta Tree for 


Washington’s Bicentennial” 


The demand for Japanese Flowering Cher- 
ries for this purpose is nation-wide. We are 
offering for community plantings. 

100 trees, our selection, 3 to 4 ft., $200.00 





100 4 5 275.00 
100 e”: © 350.00 
100 oe. -F 500.00 
10 7 <= 25.00 
10 * 3 35.00 
10 -* ¢ 45.00 
10 ee 60.00 


Garden Clubs, Park Systems and individuals 
have sent in their orders for our Government 
Inspected and Certified Japanese Flowering 
Cherries to be planted in memory of George 
Washington. Catalog. 

932 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
PENN VALLEY NARBERTH, PA. 


BUY HARDY NORTHERN EVERGREENS 


To demonstrate the advantages of buying sturdy 
stock from the North, we extend to you these 
special introductory offers: 

SPECIAL OFFER 32-3 





Austrian Pine, 5-yr., trans. 10”-16” 
White Cedar, 6-yr., trans. 3 een 
White Spruce, 6-yr., trans. twice tha ph 


Col. Spruce, 6-yr., trans. .. 8”-12” 


Scotch Pine, 5-yr., trans. 12”-16” 
12 TREES FOR $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 32-4 
Mugho Pine, 7-yr., trans. twice 6”-10” 
Red Pine, 5-yr., trans. twice ee St ad 
Norway Spruce, 5-yr., trans. twice 8”-14” 
Engelman Spruce, 6-yr., trans. twice athe) a 
Balsam Fir, 6-yr., trans. twice 10”-16” 


12 TREES FOR $4.00 


SPECIAL HEDGE OFFER 
A. White Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans. 16”-20” 
50 TREES, $10.00 
B. Norway Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans. 16”-20” 
50 TREES, $10.00 
C. White Cedar, 6-yr., once trans. ...10”-15 
50 TREES, $8.00 
Any of the above group offers delivered prepaid to 
your home upon receipt of Check or Money Order. 
Shipments to be made about May Ist. 
CUPSUPTIC 
NURSERY 
DESK H3 





“” 
POUNDED 1662 








Oquossoc, Maine 








Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











CUTTING-GROWN NAMED 
HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
Hollies Rare Evergreens 


Send for 
SPECIAL LIST 
RARITIES and SPECIMENS 


GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, INC. 
GUYENCOURT, DELAWARE 





© LaBARS’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


Largest growers of America’s most 
beautiful native shrubs. 4 nurseries. 
1000 acres. Ask for catalog. 


BOX B STROUDSBURG, PA. 








New and Rare Shrubs 


Cytisus nigricans 
Spike Broom, 3” pots, $1.00 each 


Jasminum stephanense 
Pink Climber, 3” pots, $1.00 each 


Send for List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
HAMPTON 


VIRGINIA 


HORTICULTURE 


Lunaria, a Difficult Plant 


 echerematet BIENNIS does not possess as many popular 
names as does Eupatorium ageratoides, which has 38 local 
cognomens besides the very common one of thoroughwort. 
Besides the pretty well distributed designation as honesty, the 
lunaria bears such names as purse plant, pair of glasses, money 
plant, silver shilling, English shilling. In Sweden it is called 
silver leaves, and satin leaves. Other names, elsewhere, are 
moonpenny, moneypenny, King Arthur’s money. Peter's 
pence is still another name, and in Italian catalogues it appears 
as La Moneta del Pape (Pope’s money). In that delectable 
little book, ‘‘Four Gardens,’’ the author speaks of it as money- 
in-both-pockets. 

But by whatever name, it is hard to grow, and some seasons 
it is practically impossible to find plants for sale by any 
nursery, stock having been winterkilled. Here is my unhappy 
experience. About February 10 I sowed several ounces of seed 
in a cool house. An ounce has more than 1500 seed. There 
was a good catch, in about 30 days. More than 1000 plants 
were put into little pots and set in the shade, when outdoor 
conditions allowed. The last week in April they were very 
carefully transplanted into the open ground, great care being 
taken not to disturb the roots, and the ball of soil. They 
came along rather slowly, but by fall were large and exceed- 
ingly sturdy plants, at least ten inches high and many of them 
as broad. They were given a protecting mulch of straw early 
in December. One out of every ten were dead when Spring 
came; some were badly frost-thrown. About 900 bloomed 
with amazing profusion, very early, on long, fine stems. Club 
root ensued (Plasmodophora brassicae), although the always 
important liming of the soil was not forgotten at planting 
time. Seven out of every hundred died from club root, when 
the seed disks were half grown. Before the remainder of the 
plants could mature their disks, a week of steady rain ensued. 

It is practically impossible to have plants survive if they 
are transplanted without using pots, after the thick root, 
sparsely covered with feeding filaments, has formed. Plants 
three months old, three inches high, may be set out from a 
seed bed, unpotted. The new fibre pots that are set in the field, 
without disturbing contents, are advisable, and I used some of 
them as an experiment. They made setting less laborious, and 
saved time, but in the Fall such handled plants were no better 
than those knocked out of clay pots, but with the ball of soil 
intact. 

Home gardeners, whose flower areas are of very modest 
dimensions, will report from here or there that honesty 
never fails. With them the plants are self-sown year after 
year, and in the same place. Such gardens must have sweet 
soil, and undoubtedly are free from accumulations of oak 
leaves in the late Autumn, for if these leaves decay about the 
plants a crop failure is almost certain, though exceptions have 
been reported. It is worth while trying to grow lunaria even 
with some losses, some years. A two foot stem, well branched, 
may carry more than 100 glistening septums, and few 
Winter bouquets are more exquisite. 


—C. B. Bolles. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 














Hardy Cyclamen|RHODODENDRONS 


(See “Horticulture,” Nov. 15, p. 488) 


Three year, flowering size bulbs of C. euro- 
peum and (C. neapolitanum, $1.25 each, 
postpaid. 

Seedlings, now one year old, in 2-inch pots, 
of both of the above, 35c each, $3.00 for 
10, $25.00 per 100, postpaid. 

These seedlings may be grown in pots, or 
planted in colonies where they are to stay. 
Properly handled, they will flower this Fall. 
Our catalog describes their culture, and 
offers as well Hardy Violas and Sweet 
Violets; named Heucheras and Trollius; 
and a complete list of Native Plants and 
Hardy Perennials, for the Garden and 
Rockery. Ready now. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. | 


SHELBURNE 


VERMONT | 47 West 34th Street 


Natives, | to 6 feet 


Maximum Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 


Azaleas, Several Varieties 
Write for Price List 


| THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


New York, N. Y. 
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World’s Choicest 





NEW AND RARE 
PLANTS 4 


Illustrated Catalog Free Bt) 








BLUE SPRUCE  &2 50 


3-6 in. graft 
er 2 8595 


S yeor roots 


Our own new marvelous introduction this year. 

Never offered before. Bluest color ever seen. 

Supply limited. Order NOW while they last. 
1 NewRed Flowering Dogwood, rare, 8-12” $1.25 
3 Scarlet Delphinium. Calif. type $1.25 
3 Hybrid’ Delphinium. Blue, Pink 8 White $1.25 
25 Delphinium Seeds in above 5 colors ... $0.25 
3 New Poppy Olympia. Only double. Rare $1.25 
2 Azalea mollis, 5-10” 1 Azalea, pink 1’ $1.25 
3 Rhododendron, pink. red & purple, 1-14’ $1.25 
3 New Beauty Bush, Charming pink, 1-14’ $1.25 
1 Japanese Magnolia, Soulangeana, 6-10” $1.25 
1 New Jap. Bloodleaved Maple, 8-i2” . $1.25 


FREE New Hardy Butterfly Bush. Very rare. 
Worth $1.50. With all Orders over $6.50 


4 Choice Peonies and 1 Bleeding Heart oe 50 
12 Hardy Perennials. Choice varieties 1.20 
12 Rock Garden Plants. Choice selection sr" 20 
5 Rare Rock Garden Jap. Yews and Juniper $1.25 
10 Sedum. Hen and Chickens. All dif. $1.25 
Add 20c for Postage and Packing 


Thomsen Nursery Co., Mansfield, Pa. 




















Rare 
Shrubs 


Autumn Oleaster, Golden Chain, 


New and 
Flowering & 


Tree Spirea, Japanese Weeping 
Flowering Peach, Tree Wisteria, 
and other novelties described in 
“Worthwhile Flowering Shrubs” 
our new booklet free on request. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
603 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 











RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
North Carolina 
Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 


Linville 





PRIMULA ACAULIS 
Queen of Heaven 


Beautiful clear blue 
Rare and unusual 
$1.00 each 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLive BELCHES CATALOG 1932 





Flower, Rock and Water Gardens 


Ml BOCLEC ie 








MRABIENT pe 





FINEST NURSERY STOCK 
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PUDOR’S 100 Page GARDEN | 
GUIDE and SEED CATALOG 


Unlike any other | 
American or Eng- | 
lish Plant and Seed | 
Catalog. 
HandsomeFull Page 
Color Illustrations, 
painted from life by 
a famous English 
artist. 
Mailed post-paid for 
20 cts. stamps or 
coin (not check). 
REFUNDED on 
your first order. 
FRESH SEEDS; 
MANY RARE 


NOV- 
ELTIES NOW 
READY. 

Our Specialties: America and England’s 
finest Delphinium Strains. 
Pudor’s famous “Prize Winner.” 
Delphinium Strain. 

Wins prizes at all the leading flower shows. 
Iris: German, Spanish, Dutch and English. 
Long Spurred Aquilegias, Lupines, Dahlias, 
Gerberas, Tigridias, Newest Montbretia 
Hybrids, Alpine Seeds and Plants. 


PUDOR’S INC., Puyallup, Wash. 


Plant, Bulb and Seed Growers and Importers 








Finest of the Globe 


flowers 


TROLLIUS 
LEDEBOURI 


Three feet high with large, shining, 
glowing, orange flowers, blooming 


in June. 
$5 a dozen 


$35 for 100 | 
AMY HORE 


GROWER OF CHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


TWO-IN-ONE 
Peat Poultry Mawure 

















humus - forming 
Peat Moss blended 
with the finest 
naturel fertilizer, 
poultry manure. 


® 


C.]s. BUELL IN 


A natural organic fertilizer pro- 
viding humus as well as a rich 
supply of readily available plant 
food. 

The Peat Moss holds the plant 
food elements until required by 
the growing plants. No wasteful 
leaching away; no ‘‘burning.”’ 
































Finely ground; air-dried, clean, 

and practically odorless. 

Send $4 for 100-Ib. sack, freight 

prepaid in New England or write 

for prices and quantity discounts. 

Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from Holland. 


C.E. BUELL, Inc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


BOSTON 


7 


MASS. PAS 








Improved Varieties of Vegetables 
OME 70 different kinds of vegetable plants are commonly 


varieties, depending on the popularity and the ease with which 
it will adapt itself to differing environmental conditions. 
Lettuce varieties listed number up to a thousand while aspara- 
gus has less than 50 different named sorts. 

Many of these varieties have been grown for years and 
have now become known as standard sorts. We know how 
they perform. Even so, most of these standard varieties are 
not ideal for all conditions, and a continual process of selection 
is taking place in an endeavor to obtain sorts which will grow 
a little better, have better flavor and color or are more resistant 
to disease or insect pests. This plant improvement program 
has been especially active during the past ten years and many 
fine varieties have been added to our list of vegetable plants. 

While space does not allow for a detailed description of the 
more outstanding of these newer varieties of vegetables a few 
of the most promising will be listed, as well as a few of the 
best standard sorts. 

Asparagus: Mary Washington, a good cropping sort, quite immune to 


asparagus rust. ; 
Onions: Mountain Danvers, a good keeping, fine colored strain of the 


Danvers Yellow Globe. Riverside Sweet Spanish, a medium large, mild 


onion of the Prizetaker type. 
Spinach: Juliana and Long Standing Bloomsdale, both second early, very 


attractive in appearance and slow to show seed stalks. 
Beets: Crosby Egyptian, Early Wonder and Detroit Dark Red. These are 
the best varieties for amateur and commercial purposes. 
Cabbage: Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market and Danish Ballhead are still 


the outstanding varieties. 
Cauliflower: Either Snowball or Early Erfurt. ; 
Chinese Cabbage: Wong Bok, a large heading sort of exceptional quality. 


Broccoli: Italian Green Sprouting or Glory of Calabria. This is a recently 


Lettuce: Of the Iceberg type the variety New York No. 12 or New York 


Celery: Golden Phenomenal, a selection of Golden Plume but with longer 
Carrots: Red Cored Chantenay is a distinct improvement of the standard 


Tomato: During the past five years three new varieties have been introduced 


Sweet Corn: A large number of improved sorts are available—Golden Gem, 


Amherst, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


grown in gardens. Each includes a varying number of 


Chihli, a newer, smaller plant of more compact, quicker growth but of 
poorer quality. 


prominent vegetable of very fine quality and deserves a trial in every 
garden. 

Special will give very good results if planted very early in the Spring. Of 
the butter type varieties, Black Seeded Tennis Ball, Bel May and White 
Boston are outstanding. 


stalks, is very promising. Golden Self Blanching, Golden Plume and 
Giant Pascal are the best of the standard varieties. 


Chantenay in color, texture and quality. Danvers Half Long and 
selected Hutchinson are the best late varieties. 





as Marglobe, Break O’Day and The Pritchard. These are all very good 
second early sorts and are worthy of a trial, although a good strain of 
Bonny Best is recommended for the general gardener. 


Peppers: California Wonder, an excellent, very thick meated mild large 


| 
pepper. Requires a long growing season. Other varieties recommended | 
are World Beater, Chinese Giant and Sunnybrook. 

| 


Muskmelon: Lake Champlain and Benders Surprise are the best standard 


varieties. Of the improved sorts Honey Rock seems promising. 


Squash: Giant Summer Straightneck is one of the most outstanding im- 


provements of the bush sorts. It is club shaped, very good color and 
remains in an edible condition surprisingly long. Table Queen or Des 
Moines, a small dark green, acorn shaped squash, is one of the best 
for baking. 


an extra early fair quality sort; Golden Sunshine, early, large ear with a 
kernel of good quality; Spanish Gold, an extra early very prolific sort 
of excellent quality, and others such as Early Bantam, Golden Giant, 
Whipples Yellow and Bantam Evergreen. 

—Grant B. Snyder. 











MARCH I, 1932 
Book About 


Free on Request 
This little book 


gives a lot of in- 
formation it has 
taken a lifetime to dis- 
cover... culture, prun- 
ing, watering, diseases, 
insecticides, protection, 
and much more. Some of 
this information you can not 
secure from any other source, 
and Peterson Roses show the 
effect of this knowledge. Let 
us send you your copy today. 
25cts. to Pacific Coast States. 

GEO. H. PETERSON, Inc. 

Rose and Peony Specialists 


45 Paramus Road, Fair Lawn, N. J. 











‘. 









GUARANTEED ROSE BUSHES- 






Regularly sell for $7. Choice 
of 16 varieties: Talisman, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
etc., 2 yr., field grown. Indi- 
vidually wrapped and tagged. Limited offer. 
Write for bargain catalog No. 211. 
GLENDALE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
(EST. 1921) 
7O1S COOPER AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FET TN NEN SEPA TILA UII 
Roses, Shrubs, Nursery Stock 


Free Landscape Planning Service 


Our new catalog of guaranteed stock is just 
out. Write for yours, it’s free. 
SPECIAL $1.00 BARGAINS postpaid in 
U. S. 12 Jap. Barberry, 18-24 in., $1.00. 
3 Red-leaved barberry, 9-12 in. 1 Beauty 

bush, 12-18 in., $1.00. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES 
HARTFORD, MICH. 








100 Mertensia virginica 
Virginia Bluebells 


for $8.00 


Our 1932 catalogue of Hardy Wild Flowers, 
Laurels, Evergreens, Azaleas, and Rhodo- 
dendrons will be sent on request. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY Co. 
Box 122 EXETER, N. H. 





WORLD-RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS 


Nine R. H. S. Gold medals—an unequalled record 
—and 3 First prizes in the 3 principal classes, 
British Delphinium Show in 1929, 1930 and 
1931. Seed choicest mixed $1.25 and 60c per pkt. 

6 vars. 12 vars. 


Collections (Superfine) ...... $3.00 $6.00 
Collections (Standard) .. : 1.25 2.50 
BLACKMORE & LANGDON 
BATH ENGLAND 





Delphinium “Dreams of Beauty” Hybrid 
Seedlings — 15 for $1.00 — 100 for $6.00 
Postpaid. Will bloom this year. Probably the larg- 
est, most ideal, hardy, disease resistant and best 
suited to American climate strain ever produced. 
(A Diener production). Single and double blooms 
of livest iridescent colors. From palest blue to 
deepest indigo. Many with pink fillings. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for list of other perennials. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 











SUNSET a DAHLIAS 





| We shall be pleased to have you | 
| visit our exhibit at the International | 
Flower Show—Grand Central 

Palace, New York. March 14 to 21. 


| H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 


| Boxwood © 
| 





SUNSET GARDENS 
2029 Ua bLU Le EEA TT 


Herbaceous Perennials 


Aquilegias Dicentras 
Hepaticas Veronicas 
Heuchera Violas - 


Catalogue on Request 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


UNUSUAL SEEDS 


Gathered from rare plants in far-flung cor- 
ners of the earth. Liliums, New Iris Species, 
Eremurus, Cacti, Succulents, Azaleas and in- 
teresting Asiatic and African Bulb Seeds. 


Write Dept. B for Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 
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FEW PIONEERS in wild flower 

propagation have now tamed that 
elusive wilding, the Fringed Gentian. 
The story of how it was accomplished 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents by 
Garden Digest, 2215 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 


This and other interesting develop- 
ments, with beautiful pictures, are in- 
cluded in the Garden Digest each 
month of the year. Garden Digest 
is a condensed reprint of articles and 
pictures from hundreds of other maga- 
zines, books and bulletins, 
American and foreign. 

Send a one dollar bill for a 
full year’s subscription — 
with the Fringed Gentian issue 
free while it lasts. Address 


Garden Digest 
2215 Great Oak Lane 
Pleasantville, New York 
















NATIVE AND IMPORTED 


ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


Rare plants, bulbs and shrubs fromall parts 
of the world, with correct descriptions and 
cultural directions, in our 1932 44-page 
catalog. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 





Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 
GRAY & COLE “48a8"'* 


Hardy Plants 
for New England Gardens 


Rock Plants—Perennials—Peonies 
Iris—Phlox—Dwarf Evergreens 


Our 1932 catalogue, small but distinctive, 
is ready; please ask for it. 











Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


a" J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Str Weston, Mass. 





GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA 


Sensational Thibetan Alpine, 50 strong 
plants, $6; 100 for $11; 500 for $45 
Exquisite color photograph, 15 cents 

RARE ALPINE SEEDS 
2000 varieties—32 distinct kinds $2.50— 
Lists free 
Remit International Money Order 
REV. H. BR. T. ANDERSON, F. BR. H. 8. 
Glenn Hall Leicester, England 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Shortia galacifolia, Dodecatheon media, 
Habaneria psycodes, Aconitum uncinatum, 
Uvalaria grandiflora, Gentiana andrewsi, 
Trillium lutea, $2.50 doz. Trillium sessile, 
T. undulatum, T. grandiflora, $2.00 doz. 
Price list free. 


NIK-KAR FARM 


BILTMORE STATION, ASHEVILLE, 





N. C. 


HORTICULTURE 


Pennsylvania Examination Papers 
oe have been so many requests for the publication of 


the questions and answers in the examination for flower 


show judges recently conducted by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania that they are given below. The first set 


of questions was based on the lecture 


“Interpreting the 


Schedule,” given by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, and was as 
follows: 


In case of a contradictory wording of a class—(a) Who 
interprets it? 

The committee. 

(b) Why? 

They made the schedule and may have already given an interpretation. 

Give a good wording for—(a) A “‘collection’’ class for 
‘roses. 

A “‘collection of 25 hybrid tea roses each different, named. To be shown 
in separate vases provided by exhibitor.”’ 

(b) A specimen class of irises. 

Specimen bloom bearded iris, named, white. Vase supplied by show 
management. 

What is the pitfall most to be guarded against in judging 


flower shows? 

The personal equation. 

What does the word ‘“‘color’—(a) mean in a scale of 
points? 

Good clear, clean color, not muddy. Good color for the variety. Good 
color combination whether high or low in tone. 

(b) What does it not mean? 

The color most pleasing to your personal taste. 

Please define— (a) Specimen bloom. 

One bloom shown with foliage on stem and disbudded where the best 
cultural perfection is so obtained. 

(b) Point value. 

Arbitrary value given in points to different fruits or vegetables by horti- 
cultural societies or clubs and used to determine perfection in collec- 
tions. Value in points given to classes or prizes and used to determine 
the winners of sweepstakes. 

(c) Species. Give example. 

A botanical term for a member of a genus; such as “ 
hkaempferi. 

(d) Variety. Give example. 

Used in horticulture to denote a member of a kind of plant such as Iris 
“Dolly Madison.”’ 

(e) Kind. Give example. 

A group of plants, as roses, or irises, or a group among them as climbing 
roses, bearded irises. 

The second set of questions on “Straight Classes’’ was based 


kaempferi”’ in Iris 


on a lecture by Mr. Leonard A. Barron and were as follows: 


l. 


Describe a situation that would justify disqualifying (i.e. 
throw out of competition, regardless of quality) any 
entries in a class based on cultural requirements. 


Where an exhibitor has not conformed to the requirements of the 
schedule, as showing five roses in a class calling for six. 


2. (a) What is the purpose of the “‘point system’’? 


To maintain a certain policy in regard to certain flowers, etc.; to provide 











A SIGHT 
you'LL 
NEVER 


o iliiw, 
an 
FORGET 


We cordially invite you to visit 
America’s largest Water Gardens at 
Saddle River, N. J. We have 17 
acres of Water Gardens under cul- 
tivation—a most interesting sight 
at any time, and a positive inspira- 
tion during the blooming season. 
HOW TO GET THERE 
From New York: Go by way of Hack- 
* ensack, N. J. We are located about | 
mile north of Route No. 2 at Hohokus. 
From Newark and vicinity: Follow 
Route No. 2 direct from Newark to 
Hohokus. 
Write for Beautiful FREE Catalog 


WM. TRICKER, Inc. 
2306 Brookside Avenue 
Saddle River New Jersey 






















: Get your plants from the world’s j 
: most famous gardens, Many years . 
f of development by the Johnson . 
‘ Satly (he late A. i - & 
& and my ave brought this q 
wet stock to the hest pinnacle of be 
perfection. 






: . 

le Martiao Trio, white, pink, valle Ch 

Foon (3 wonderful, hardy plants), $3.00 
postpaid. 


Get a pair of my mammoth Tropical Star aie. 
Very free blooming, fragrant as a rose, 

cutting. Plant close. together—l pink, 
purple, 1 rose. Either pair, $4.00 postpa 
Order early for supply limited on these. Get FREE 
catal now. L. B. Water Gardens, 6341 Cherry 8t., 
Box C, Long Calif. 


Carl Crystal, Successor to A. L. Johnson 


WATER PLANTS 


WATER HYACINTH, 2 plants 25c; Nym- 
phea Odorata, white waterlily, 50c each, 3 
for $1; Marsh Forget-Me-Nots, 2 plants 
25c; Marsh — 50c each; Water Iris 
(Purple), 2 plants 25c; Fourleaf Clover, 
$1.25 each; arsh Fern, 25c each; Um- 
brella Palm, 25c each, etc. World’s largest 
variety. Descriptive literature free. 


AQUATIC PLANT NURSERY 


P.O. BOX 986-C NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


fine 
1 blue - » | 
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’ ARDY 
Primroses H¢srivs 
All Colors—Hellebore Niger (Christ- 


mas Rose), Choice Hardy Alpines and 
Perennials. Send for circular. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
POULSBO, WASH. 


UPPER BATIK 


New Alpines, Perennials and the 
Rarer Shrubs 


NURSERIES 


MEDIA 









































Bird feeding “Pays 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here is a 
new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 
attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs 
upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and 
feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. 
It works for you a long time without refilling. 

SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod 
feeder accompanied by check for $5—a very low price for 
so attractive and durable a device—lI will mail the feeder and 
ten pounds of my Special Mixture bird food—the only really 
satisfactory, balanced-ration bird food—without further 
charge; all for $5. Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington Street Canton, Massachusetts 


The Cape Cod Feeder 
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USE PETUNIAS 


To Create New Effects in Your 
1932 Gardenl 


The colors are lovely. Each will ex- 
cite the admiration of your friends. 


Balcony Rose, Dark Red or Blue. Bloom 
profusely. Gorgeous in window boxes, 
baskets and hanging pots. 

Pkt. 20c, 1/16 oz. $1.25 

Balcony Star of California. Unique in its 
velvety violet shade overlaid with crim- 
son. Beautifully starred white. Pkt. 50c 

Madonna. New Double White. An excep- 
tional snowy white. Pkt. $1.00 

Fringed Royal Purple. Large and fine. Ap- 
peals to modern minds. Pkt. $1.00 

Theodosia. A fascinating fringed rose pink. 
Wonderful combined with Fringed Royal 
Purple. Pkt. 50c 
This Superb Collection of 7 pkts. $3.25 

These seven are shown in full color on 
cover of our 1932 catalogue, that is free 
for the asking. Of course, you'll want it! 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 
9 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 


HARDY AZALEAS 


CHOICE VARIETIES 
Ask for List 


Theodore van Veen Nursery Co. 
3117 43rd St., S. E. Portland, Oregon 








Native North Dakota Cactus 


Mamillaria vivipara; Opuntia fragilis; 
Opuntia polyacantha; two plants of each 
variety, 6 in all, $1.25 postpaid. Will send 
one Tufted Milk Vetch (Orophaea ceaspi- 
tosa) with each order received before 
March 20th. If interested in other native 
plants, write for list 
PHILBRICK'S NURSERY 

TURTLE LAKE NORTH DAKOTA 





7Flower Grower 
A magazine specially edited 
for gardening enthusiasts, 
Intensely practical, stimulat- 
| ing and helpful. Tells you all 
about Flowers. Each issue con- 
tains more facts on flower 
growing than any other 
magazine. 
Sample copy 10c. Intro- 
3 ductory offer — seven 
months $1.00. Address 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 N. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 


Buckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


W rite for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 














INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT--TREE LABELS 


Permanent labels without ink 
or paint. Always legible. At 
tractive. Inexpensive. For trees, 
plants, shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. 





Send 10 cts. for samples of 
various kinds. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 














HORTICULTURE 


a means to decide close contests and thus eliminate personal equation 
and to emphasize fairness. 

(b) How would you apply it in practice when no stated 
points are given as a guide? 

Ascertain if (in the case of plants of which there are special societies, as 
rose, etc.) there are any judges present from that society and ask them 
for a scale. If not, make a scale. Assume a standard of perfection and 
point down and up as you think best suited to your experience, hav- 
ing first deducted 10 per cent for the fact that a state of perfection 
does not exist. 

3. (a) Assuming a judge has personal knowledge from outside 
contacts concerning an exhibit or exhibitor, should the 
judge decline to participate in arriving at a decision? 

No. 

(b) If so, why? 

Because he should judge the exhibit as seen before him, not by whose 
it is, and the experienced judge can be impartial. If he feels he cannot 
be impartial, then he withdraws. 

4. How would you proceed to a final decision in judging a 
collection class when the totaling of points gave equality 
of result, though one collection excelled in quantity and 
the other quality? 

Remember that quality is of greatest importance, look for novelties, 
rarity of species and variety, naming, arrangement, difficult plants, 
etc., to raise and show, examine each component. 

5. (a) A class calls for “‘six hardy garden perennials.’’ In 
what order of importance do you place—1. Distinctive- 
ness of variety. 2. Arrangement. 3. Distinctiveness of 
species. 4. Condition of exhibit as a whole. 5. Cultural 
perfection. 6. Marked superiority or inferiority of a 
single item. 

(b) Give your reasons. 

Cultural perfection, because it promotes better horticulture. Condition of 
exhibit as a whole; must maintain a high standard in shows. Dis- 
tinctiveness of varieties and species, to determine whether collections, 
are promoting better varieties, etc.; Marked superiority of a single 
item, for the same reason. Arrangement, because the beauty of the 
exhibit is important and should not be neglected. 





NOTE: In this last question the range over different kinds of plants as compared with the 
range in one group should be considered. 


The questions on ‘“‘Japanese Arrangements” and ‘‘Modern- 
istic Arrangements’’ were based on lectures given by Miss 
Mary L. Butcher and Mr. E. Shoen, and were as follows: 


1. Wherein lie the greatest pitfalls in amateur treatment of 


the Japanese form? 

In lack of understanding of the principles, the symbolism (Heaven, 
Man and Earth, etc.) ; confusion of idea; lack of form and line; 
lack of restraint. 

2. What special possibilities are characteristic of Japanese 
flower arrangement?—-(a) Practical? 

To express a particular thought or idea with little material and with 
what is available. Economical and in good taste. 


(b) Aesthetic? 

To cultivate one’s love and knowledge of history, nature, poetry, etc., 
through symbolism as there is great field for expression. 

3. Explain—(a) Symmetry. 

The repetition of a line, pattern or form each side of a central axis. 
Balance of equalities. 

(b) Asymmetry. 

Creation of a line, pattern or form that cannot contain a central axis. 
Balance of inequalities. 

4. Please state how you would use flowers as a decoration 
against a background of—(a) A large floral wall- 
papered wall. 

Better no flowers or else foliage of a sort not to create a restless feeling 
and the arrangement should be stood away from the wall. 

(b) A quietly painted wall. 

Aaything that is suitable to the general scheme of the room and may 
usually be a bold conception. 

5. (a) Explain how an accent point can be obtained with a 
floral decoration? 

By concentrating on a particular spot and arranging so it will be led up 
to in such a way that the eye will be drawn to it at once on entering 
the room. 

(b) What type bowl or vase would you use? 


Any type that conformed to the general scheme of the room and would 
carry out the idea with the proper sweep of line. 


(c) Why? 
In a sweep from low to high it would be necessary to put a low arrange- 
ment in the low part and probably a tall one in the tall part to 
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What perennial 
completely disappears 
in the Summer ? 


Yes — and it comes up again, 
fresh and green, just as soon as 
the weather gets cool again! You 
will find a description of the 
habits of this unique, but widely 
known perennial on Page 106 
of Dreer’s 1932 Garden Book. 
And there are hundreds of 

ly interesting facts about 
the habits of flowers in this com- 
plete and authoritative reference 
work. Sent free on request to 
those interested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, peren- 
nial plants, ete. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept.Tl 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Fragrant Gladiolus 

NEW! RARE! 

You may now have fragrant Gladiolus in your 
Summer garden. Our 1932 catalog will offer one 
variety with a delicate sweet fragrance unlike the 
odor from any other flower. A strong grower with 
large saffron pink flowers. 

Supply is limited and will be applied on first 
orders received at $2.00 each or 3 bulbs for $5.00. 
BILL'’s BEST BARGAIN FOR 1932 

20 large size bulbs all different and labeled, in- 
cluding Betty Joy, Break O’ Day, Gladdie Boy, 
Opalescent and others equally as fine. Total retail 
catalog value $1.70 

1 set Bill’s Best Bargain $1.00 
3 sets “* = : $2.50 
Order at once znd ask for our new catalog. 
BILL'S GLAD FARMS, INc. 
CANANDAIGUA NEW YORK 


GLADIOLUS 


50 BULBS blooming size, all labeled in 





at least 10 varieties for $2, prepaid. 
Liberal count, quality guaranteed 
Oregon grown bulbs in varieties that will 
make any garden shine. Order at once. 
Shipped as orders received. 
A Postal Brings Our List 
(Over 200 leading varieties priced to please you) 


D. H. UPJOHN, Salem, Orgeon 
"Gladiolus Acquaintance Offer" 


If you plan to spend $3.00 or over, get a copy 
of my latest FREE descriptive price list of over 
200 varieties. I will send you at least $1.50 
worth of fine new varieties FREE if you mention 
this ad. when placing your order. Don’t fail to 
mention this ad. when ordering. Offer good until 
April Ist only. 


LEONARD C. LARSON, Grower 
1189 Greeley Street Portland, Oregon 


If You Want DAHLIAS 


the Finest 


Send for our catalog 








Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 





Kendal Dahlias Grow Anywhere 


To secure 5000 new customers, we will send you 
postpaid anywhere in United States 


| Lovely Dahlia roots assorted Novelty Types 
and dazzling colors, six or more va- $1 50 
rieties, unlabelled, our selection ° 


Also 36 page beautifully illustrated FREE CATA- 
LOG describing more than 525 of the World's 
Best and Finest Dahlias, and How to Grow them. 
Order at once. Excel your neighbors. 

KENDAL DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box 117 Massillon, Ohio 


100 Superb Gladioli $2.00 


Biooming size Bulbs, 1” up, labeled. Post- 
paid. Your choice of not more than 20 of a 





variety. 

Chas. Dickens— Sacajawea— 
Purple Indian red 

Geraldine Farrar— K’s Yellow Wonder 
Lavender W. H. Phipps— 

Golden Dream Pink 

Helen Howard— Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Buff — Pink 

The Aristocrat— Cardinal Prince— 
Orange 


R 
50 Bulbs $1.00 
Send for Descriptive List 


MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS 
1650 E. YAMHILL ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The 100 Best Iris 


Considered in the balance of com- 
mon sense are listed in 


An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


The world’s most complete, inter- 
esting and informing treatise on the 
modern Iris. An Iris book of lasting 
value. 


A copy to every Iris lover for the asking 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 


BOX 204, RIVERVIEW STA., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all very lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $300 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEw HAMPSHIRE 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 187 exqui- 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s free! 
Write today. 

My famous beautiful RAINBOW 
COLLECTION of thirty bulbs, all 
different named varieties, but not 
labeled, blooming size $1 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








NOT OVER FIFTEEN CENTS 


for large bulbs of Gladiolus that were 
introduced a few years ago at $100.00 


or more. Also a wholesale list for 
quantity buyers. Either or both free on 
request. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
766 ALBERTA ST. PORTLAND, OREGON 


"TOP NOTCH GLADIOLUS" 
"Glorious Peonies" and 
"Lovely Lilies” 

SEND FOR LIST 


1. S. HENDRICKSON 
BOX F JAMESPORT,L.I.,N. Y. 


NEWER GLADS 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true 
in name. Very moderate in price. 
My list of Gladiolus will surely interest you. 


Just Drop a Card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 
WINDSOR 
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HORTICULTURE 


emphasize the movement of the imaginary line. The accent should 
be on the high part to bring the eye up and avoid conflict. 


The questions on “Flower Arrangements’’ were based on a 
lecture by Mr. Richardson Wright and were as follows: 

1. What qualification is present in an arrangement for “‘artistic 
effect’’ that does not enter into one for ‘‘display’’ or 
“decorative effect’? 

Restraint. 
2. Please define—(a) Originality. 
Out of the ordinary, unusual. 
(b) Receptacle. 
A vase, basket, etc., container, in which flowers, fruit, etc., are arranged 
or growing. 
(c) Still life. 
Combination of flowers, fruit or vegetables with inanimate objects. 
(d) Balance. 
Repose resulting from the opposites of attraction. 
3. (a) Give two bad combinations of flowers and receptacles. 
Coarse peasant pottery with flowers of very delicate texture; very short 
stemmed flowers in a high, narrow receptacle. 
(b) Give two good combinations of flowers and foliage. 
Lilies-of-the-valley and their own foliage; large chrysanthemums and 
oak leaves. 

4. What are the first four things a judge should do on pro- 

ceeding to judge a formal dinner-table decoration? 


Read the specifications for the class; determine if the exhibit conforms; 
see if the appointments are appropriate with the floral arrangement; 
scale the arrangement. 





NOTE: As this is a journal arrangement when deciding if it conforms the quality of flowers 
and appointments, number of persons and style of the floral arrangements would be noted. 


5. What would be the essential difference in judging— 
(a) Informal luncheon-table arrangements? 
Sitting, moving around the table. 

(b) Arrangements to stand on floor? 
Standing, looking from a distance. 

(c) Wall pocket arrangements? 

Standing, level with the eye. 

(d) Arrangements on mantel before mirror? 
Noting the reflection, thus viewing all sides. 

(e) Arrangements for side table in hall? 
View from in front and both sides, hall is a passage. 


The Climbing Monkshood 


— rock ledges or north banks a planting of Aconitum 
uncinatum makes a pleasing effect. This climbing monks- 
hood grows from four to six feet and climbs on shrubs nearby 
or hangs over cliffs as the case may be. The foliage is deeply 
cleft, dark green and heavy enough to make a showing against 
the wilds of nature in which it is found. The ends of the 
branches are clustered with beautiful blue hood-shaped flow- 
ers in September or even in November. One year we used them 
to decorate our Thanksgiving table. Occasionally a pure white 


blossom is found in a bed of blue. The tuberous roots are | 


very poisonous. 
—xMrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 





Dollar Glad Specials 


Sixfor $5 Prepaid 
1 No.4 Schwabengirl 

“ 2 Pfitzers Triumph 
15 “ 1 Charles Dickens 
20 “ 1 Belinde 

7 “ 3 Salbachs Pink 

1 “ 1 Mexican Fire Opal 
10 “ 3 Loyalty 


S. C. KELLETT 


Box 315 Grant Pass, Ore. 





MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


Marmion, Yellow; Esther Hunt, Orange; Sanhi- 
cans, Monarch, Tyrian Rose Roycroft, Cinnamon 
Buff, Elberon Beauty, Apricot Papillon, Old Rose 
shaded Gold. 

This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias 
sent postpaid for $1.65. I grow only the best prize 
winning varieties. Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 


LOMBARDS DAHLIA GARDENS 
SACO, MAINE 





eAnnouncement 


On or about March 1 Oth we are opening a modern retail store, conveniently | 


located at 12 Milk Street, just around the corner from the Old South Church. 
We shall carry a complete line of Quality Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Garden 


| Supplies. Our staff will include, among others, several former employees of 


R. & J. Farquhar Co. 


We take this opportunity to thank our friends and patrons for their confi- 
dence. We shall appreciate their continued good-will: and will strive to war- 


rant it. 
JELLE ROOS 
Asst. General Mgr. 12 MILK ST., BOSTON 
E. J. MCMAHON 


Mar. ‘ . ° 
gr. Bulb Farm and **\7 bere Friends Meet Friends” *™ i 


Nursery, Sharon, Mass. 


JELLE ROOS 
General Mgr. 


WM. F. WILSON 


J. WILLIAM DAVY 
Mgr. Seed Dept. 


FRANK P. STEAD 
Office Mgr. 
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‘WINTER 


GARDEN 


CPPLANTING 


Here at Cherry Hill we are prepared to 
furnish and plant large specimen trees 
and shrubs with a frozen ball of earth. 
This can be done more easily and 
cheaper during the Winter months than 
at any other time. 


Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES 


Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 
SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and VINES. 

Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 
Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








Iris Root Rot 
Delphinium “Blacks” 


CUPRO — JABONITE 


For prevention and control of Iris Root rot 
Pound Sprinkler cans $1.00 postpaid 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


GORDON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
1406-8 WEST 9 KANSAS CITY, MO. 





RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 














tg: ib? 


TIGRIDIA BULBS 
etnry: Sector. Dos, S4 5G } Preps 


List of Floral Gems 


Swiss Floral Co., Portland, Or. 
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ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 


The Handiest, Most Efficient and 
Lightest Draft Garden Tools 


Write for LEAFLET showing the 
SEVEN OPERATIONS necessary 
in preparing SEED BED, 
TRENCHING OUT, COV- 
ERING SEED, and CULTI- 
VATING all kinds of 
GARDEN CROPS as 
done with these tools. 


















The Double 
Edged Blade 
Does the Business 
They are 100% EFFI- 
CIENT and very 
EASY to OPERATE 
and if after TEN 
DAYS’ use they 
fail to PLEASE, 
buyer may return 
to seller and get 
MONEY back. 

Wewant local agents. Write for new low prices. 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
AMES, IOWA, U. 8. A. 














Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
tap. sat spray PRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 





Team | ace 





You can turn every bit of vegetable rubbish 
— leaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the 
garden, straw and cornstalks from the farm— 
into real manure (best of fertilizers) without 
animals by the simple ADCO process. You 
owe it to yourself to know about this method. 
Interesting booklet FREE. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila, Pa. 


Manure! More Manure!——— 








eA Bent Story 


Free for the Asking 
It will improve your Lawn and 
cost nothing. 
SEASIDE BENT CO. 
115 Broad Street, New York City 








Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs—-Group Your Orders 

F.0O.B. Cars Phila. 








10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
s5CO«t” edt —— 
re ele 
100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure ....$2.75 
Cow Manure ..... 2.75 
Bone Meal ....... 2.50 
Del. Phila. and vicinity 


Why Pay More? 
Special Prices for Larger Quantities 


Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 




















ATKINS & DURBROW. ln. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 
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Pilkington, J. B. (2nd St. at Salmon, Portland, Ore.) 


“Trees, shrubs, irises and plants. 
(Bristol, Pa.) 


Pitzonka’s Pansy Farms. 


Drastic reductions in prices.” 


“Price list, fall 1931, spring 1932.” 
Power, William, & Co. (25 & 26 O’Connell St., Waterford, Ireland.) 
“Fruit trees, roses, ornamental trees and shrubs, conifers, hedge 


plants.” 


Prichard, Maurice, & Sons, Ltd. (Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, 


Hants, Eng.) 


(Alpine and herbaceous plants.) 


Purdy, Carl. (Ukiah, Calif.) 


“California’s choicest bulbs, fall 1931, spring 1932.” 
“Perennial plants from all over the world. Rock plants and floral 


novelties.” 


Reuthe, G., Ltd. (Foxhill Hardy Plant Nursery, Keston, Kent, Eng.) 
“Gold medal shrubs and rhododendrons, 1931, 1932.” 
“List of hardy and half-hardy bulbs for autumn, winter and spring 


planting, 1931-32.” 


“Hardy plants including alpines, herbaceous plants, aquatics, ferns, 


grasses, lilies, herbs, etc.” 
Rivoire Pére et Fils. 


“Bulbs, trees and shrubs, plants, roses, etc. 


(16 Rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France.) 


” 


Rockhome Gardens, Ltd. (Victoria, B. C.) . 
“Alpines, perennials, shrubs, trees, roses, rock plants, lilies, water 
lilies, seeds, bulbs, garden sundries. Everything for every garden.” 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens. 
Wash.) 


(Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, Medina, 


“Choice alpines and rock plants.” 
Rockmont Nurseries. (D. M. Andrews, P. O. Box 495, Boulder, Col.) 


“New or noteworthy plants. 


Iris, lovelier lilacs, Colorado moun- 


tain flowers, lilies, phlox, seeds.” 
Ryder & Son, Ltd. (St. Albans, Eng.) 


“Ryder’s seeds.” 


Schroeder, T. R. (4821 Strong St., Chicago, Ill.) 


“Cacti seeds.” 


“Rare cactus—seeds and seedling.” 


Schumacher, F. W. 


State Flower Nursery, Inc. 


(753 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.) 
“Plants for the home gardener.’ 
(Route 2, Bothell, Wash.) 


“Price list, 1932, hybrid rhododendrons, Puget Sound grown.” 


Storrie & Storrie, Ltd. (Glencarse, Perthshire, Scotland.) 
“Storrie’s flower seeds and seedlings.” 


Terrell’s Aquatic Nurseries. 


(Oshkosh, Wis.) 


“How to attract more ducks and other wild life.” 


Texas Pecan Nursery, Inc. 
(Pecan and fruit trees. 


Thomasville Nurseries, Inc. 


(Tyler, Texas.) 
Pecan grove a profitable investment.) 


(Thomasville, Ga.) 


“Hjort’s 1932 booklet of azaleas, evergreen flowering shrubs, fruit 


and nut trees.” 
Thomsen Nursery Co. 
(General catalogue.) 
Totty, Charles H., Co. 
“Totty’s roses and perennials.” 
Upton Gardens. 
“Colorado native plants.” 
Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. 
France. ) 

“Automne, 1931.” 


(Mansfield, Pa.) 

(Madison, N. J.) 

(Colorado Springs, Col.) 

(4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Posie ler, 


(General catalogue.) 


“Description of the gladiolus roots offered in the French catalogue.” 
“Catalogue de graines de plantes de serre et d’orangerie, d’arbres, 
d’arbustes, et de plantes utiles des pays chauds, 1931-1932.” 


Waverdale Seeds and Bulbs. 
Natal, South Africa.) 


(DeMole & Kisch, Boshoff’s Road, 


“Bulbs, seeds, irises, dahlias, etc.” 


Westcroft Gardens. 
“Choice garden plants.” 
“A message about lilies.” 


Wood, W. H. 


Zack, H. J., Co. 
Conn.) 


(Grosse Ile, Mich.) 


(Wake Robin Farm, Indiana, Pa.) 
“Wood's wild flowers and ferns.’ 
(Connecticut Forestry Nurseries, Deep River, 


“Little evergreen trees, price list and descriptive catalogue, 1931- 


1932.” 








Wanted—Thoroughly experienced working 
head gardener, single, not over forty years, 
to take charge flower gardens and shrub- 
bery on estate near Washington, D. O. Ex- 
perience greenhouse essential and English 
and Scotch training desirable. Three men 
under him; board and lodging provided. 
Give references and state wages desired. 
Ws., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Wanted: Gardener, married man, no chil- 
dren, to take care of small greenhouse and 
lawns, shrubs, gardens, on country place. 
State age, experience and salary in applica- 
tion. D. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 
Scientific and P mmr me knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all iandscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the p care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








POSITION WANTED—Practical, experi- 

enced gardener wishes position as care 
taker; understands all work in upkeep of 
well conducted estate; honest and reliable. 
American, married, best of references, al- 
ways takes great interest in work. Do land- 
scape of any type. At liberty February 15. 
Prefer Long Island. H. J. O., P. O. Box 572, 
Bangall, N. Y. 





Young American man, 28, desires work in 
greenhouse or on private estate. Some ex- 
vay in grafting and propagating plants. 
everal years’ experience in outdoor gar- 
dening in vegetables, flowers, and shrubs. 
Best of references furnished. Address Em, 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, wishes position on private 
estate or nursery. Single, 23 years of age. 
Best of references. Three years’ experience 
working for private estate owners. Gradu- 
ate of the Stockbridge School of Agricul- 
ture at the Massachusetts State College, 
Horticulture Course. G. A. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position: Understands 
growing of vegetables, perennials and 
shrubs. Greenhouse experience. 8S. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head ener, German, married, no chil- 
dren. University graduated horticulturist 
and agriculturist desires change of posi- 
tion. E. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Head Gardener: Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thor- 
oughly experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, trees, shrubs, and rock gardens. 
References. In reply please state wages. 
R. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as caretaker or gardener. 
Oan take full responsibility; understand 
stock and poultry. Single, nationality 
Dutch, Best of references. V. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Practical Caretaker desires position. Ex- 
perienced in greenhouse work. Understands 
propagation, budding and grafting, general 
outside upkeep on private estate. Middle 
aged, Hollander. Al references. Acquainted 
with cows and poultry. N. van de horst, 
RR 4, Box 510, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Gardener desires position. Experienced in 
greenhouse, general outside upkeep on pri- 
vate estates. Middle aged, single, good 
references. O. A., Care of “prorticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





American, single, wants position with 4 
nursery, private estate or greenhouse. Good 
references. Experienced. Cl., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Situation Wanted: American, with green- 
house experience, would like position in 
commercial or private greenhouse, after 
March Ist. H. E. Bryant, 44 Congress St., 
Amesbury, Mass. 





Young woman, trained in landscape design 
and horticulture desires opportunity for 
garden supervision and maintenance. ork 
by the day considered. Desirable references. 
Address B. E. N., in care of “Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 











PEONIES: Plant Now. Five Fragrant dou- 
ble Peonies, one each salmon, yellow, red, 
purple and cream, $1 postpaid. Catalogue. 
Wisconsin Nurseries, Union Grove, Wis. 





Wanted: Little-Tree Farms, Framingham, 
Mass., has openings for trained landscape 
men to sell nursery stock and landscape 
services. Give details about your training, 
experience and selling record. 





Head Gardener, working, married, age 39; 
22 years’ practical experience in ! 
branches of gardening and upkeep of entire 
estate. Excellent references. G. J. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 23, with col- 
legiate, private and commercial experience, 
specialty Roses; is open for engagement. 
Address Robert H. Macfarlane, New Hamp- 
shire Experimental Station, Durham, N. H. 


: 
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